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INTRODUCTION 


As we go up and down the country we are constantly 
coming across the names “ Blackfriars” or ‘ Grey- 
friars”’ associated with some old church, or street, or 
piece of ground. 

We are so accustomed to the words that we hardly 
ever stop to think how they came there. Yet if we 
did so we should open up for ourselves a very 
fascinating page of history. 

For whenever these names occur we should find 
that in bygone centuries a little company of friars, 
or wandering preachers, had settled there, and had 
built a monastery, or a church. 

And although the word “friar” is apt to convey 
to our minds the idea, gathered for the most part 
from story books, of an idle, rather worthless person, 
who wandered from fair to fair, collecting what money 
he could, not always for the best objects, and who 
lived “by his wits,” as we should say, we must 
remember that this picture conveys only part of the 
truth. 
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For—while it cannot be denied that the friars of 
later days grew selfish and careless, just as in the 
sixteenth century many of the clergy had grown 
dissolute and idle, and it needed the Reformation to 
awaken the Church to the abuses that had crept into 
it—the friars at the beginning were reformers. 
They saw that the regular clergy were becoming too 
wrapped up in the life of study, and culture, and art 
which they lived in the great monasteries, or too 
busy in the work of saving their own souls, or of 
striving after riches and great positions, to have time 
to attend to their primary duty of shepherding the 
flock of Gop. So they did the work of what we 
should now call “ missioners,’ and went about the 
country preaching repentance to the common folk, 
instructing them in the Faith, nursing the sick, and 
caring for the outcasts and lepers. 

These friars were divided at first into two Orders, 
and were distinguished by the dress which they wore ; 
and this dress gave them the names which have clung 
to them ever since. 

The Black Friars, or followers of S. Dominic, 
wore a white gown, covered with a black sleeveless 
mantle ; the Grey Friars, or followers of S. Francis 
of Assisi, at first wore a grey gown, girdled by 
a rope of hemp, which dress was afterwards changed 
to a dark-brown gown, fastened by the same coarse 
girdle. 

It is the story of S. Francis which is told here ; the 
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story of a man who, all his life long, kept the heart 
of a little child ; who loved birds, and beasts, and 
flowers, and of whom it has been said that “he made 
of all things steps by which he mounted to the throne 
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THE STORY OF S. FRANCIS 
OF ASSISI 
oO OS— 
CHAPTER | 


BOYHOOD 


In the very heart of Italy lies the Province of Umbria, 
which is so fair and fertile that it resembles an 
enormous garden, in which vines and olives, figs and 
mulberries, apricots and melons grow in luxurious 
profusion, and where the air is sweet with the perfume 
of the most fragrant flowers. 

Part of the province is very flat, but part of it is 
hilly, and on the top of the hills are perched a 
number of little towns, each enclosed by high walls, 
as if the people who built them had expected to be 
attacked by some fierce enemy, and had done their 
best to protect themselves against the threatened 
danger. 

And this is just what the people who built these 


little towns, or cities, as most of them are called, did 
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expect. For in the days when they were founded 
Italy was not one solid kingdom, as it is now, ruled 
over by one monarch. It was not even divided into 
regular provinces, but each town, no matter whether 
it were big or little, governed itself, made its own 
laws, looked after its own interests, and lived its 
own life. And, more often than not, it was at war 
with the neighbouring towns, and they were at war 
with it. 

So strong walls were needed to protect the citizens 
who lived within, and to shut out, if need be, all 
intruders who might wish to enter with ill intent. 

The largest of these towns is called Perugia. It is 
the capital of the province. Then there are Orti, Pieti, 
Gubbio, Folignio, Terni, Spoleto, and a host of others ; 
among them, Assisi, famous, not because of its size, 
but because it was the birthplace of one of the most 
wonderful men who ever lived, whose name stands 
out as one of the foremost on the Bede-roll of the 
Saints. 

If we visit Assisi to-day, we find a little quaintly- 
built town, standing half-way up a very steep hill, 
indeed we might almost call it a mountain, overlooking 
a perfectly flat plain. The houses are built of a 
curiously tinted stone, which turns to a rosy pink in 
the sunlight, and which makes the tiny city stand 
out against the blue sky and the grey of the olive- 
trees that grow right up to its walls, like some fairy 
city we read of in the Arabian Nights, 
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These houses are very old, and the streets between 
them very narrow, and as we walk through them we 
can almost fancy that the world’s clock has been 
turned backwards some seven hundred years,! and 
that we are living in the days when Pietro Bernardone, 
a rich merchant who traded in silk and wool, and 
who had his shop and dwelling-house in one of the 
crowded lanes of the little town, bade good-bye to 
Donna Pica, his wife, and departed on one of his 
long journeys into France, to trade with his French 
neighbours, and barter or exchange his goods for 
theirs. 

He must have been away from home a month or 
two at least, for travelling was slow work in those 
days, and we can imagine his joy, when, his business 
completed, and the weary homeward journey over, 
he was riding up the familiar path among the olive- 
trees, which led to the city gate, his string of laden 
pack-mules in front of him, and some neighbour met 
him and told him that a little baby-boy had been born 
in his absence, and that he had now two dear ones to 
greet him, instead of one. We can almost see him 
whipping up his mule, and riding on in front of the 
rest of the party—for such a rich man would be sure 
to have attendants with him—in his haste to reach 
home quickly, and see his infant son. 

Italian children are baptized when they are very 
young, so Donna Pica had already carried her little 


t S. Francis was born in 1182. 
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“Bambino” or baby to the Cathedral of San Rufino, 
which stands to-day, as it stood then, a little above the 
Piazza, or public square, where the child had been 
received into the fold of Curist’s Church, and had 
been given the name of Giovanni, or John. 

And she had a wonderful story to tell her husband 
of how, the night the baby was born, she had heard 
the voices of angels singing softly in her room ; and 
another, about an old man, with a calm, peaceful face 
and long white beard, who had been in the church 
waiting for her, when she took the baby to be 
baptized, who had asked to be allowed to hold the 
child at the font, and had afterwards signed him 
on the back with the holy sign, as if he would lay 
the Cross, even then, on his infant shoulders. And, 
having done this, and restored him once more to his 
mother’s arms, he had straightway vanished, and 
although she had looked all round for him, no further 
trace of him was to be found. 

To both of these stories Pietro doubtless listened 
with an amused smile, for he was a hard-headed, 
practical man of business, not at all inclined to believe 
in visions or in angels’ songs. 

Little Giovanni was not to keep his baptismal name 
very long, however, for he soon acquired a pet name, or 
nickname, which clung to him all his life. This was 
how it happened. His father could speak French, 
which he had learned in the course of his travels, and 
he taught his little son to speak it also, expecting that, 
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when he grew older, Giovanni would become a 
partner in the business which he had built up with so 
much care and trouble, and help him to carry it on. 

So, when the little boy began to play with other 
children, he chattered to them in pretty broken 
French, and went about singing quaint French songs, 
and soon every one began to call him “ Francesco "-— 
the little Frenchman—and the name fitted him so well 
that his baptismal name was forgotten. 

He grew up a merry, careless, sweet-tempered boy, 
with no grave faults that we can hear of, yet loving 
pleasure and gaiety above everything else. In fact, 
had it not been for his unselfish nature, and a certain 
delicate refinement, which at all times kept him from 
everything that was coarse and rough, he would have 
been in great danger of being spoilt. 

For, as we have seen, his father was very rich, 
and he was also very ambitious, and he was pleased 
and flattered when he saw that some young nobles 
who lived in and round Assisi, were quite willing 
to admit this charming, light-hearted son of his 
into their friendship, in spite of the difference of 
their rank ; for in those days there was a very clear 
distinction drawn between the merchant, or burgher 
class, no matter how rich and educated they might be, 
and those people who belonged to some noble house, 
even although they were quite poor. 

So Pietro Bernardone gladly gave his son Francesco 
as much money as he wanted, in order that he might 
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always have fine clothes, and be able to join in 
fashionable amusements ; and he did not ask him to 
spend too much time in the shop, among the bales of 
cloth and silk, but was perfectly contented as long as 
he saw him going about the streets in what seemed 
to him “good company,” dressed as richly as his 
companions, and gradually coming to be regarded by 
the other citizens as one of them. 

“ He is like the son of a prince, not like our son at 
all,’’ the merchant would say proudly to his wife ; and 
indeed it was true. 

For Francesco, or, as the name is rendered in 
English, Francis, had what we would call nowadays 
“a very good time.” He sang, he danced, he enter- 
tained, and he gave entertainments. And at night, 
after these entertainments, he and his friends used to 
dress themselves up like a band of wandering min- 
strels, or “ Troubadours,” and go through the dark 
streets of the little town, serenading the citizens, who, 
honest, hard-working folk as most of them meter were 
by that time safely in their beds. 

Yet every one liked the lad, for, although he fide 
be extravagant and iaerree owes he was neither 
conceited nor insolent. And he was so kind-hearted 
and generous that he would empty his purse into the 
hand of any needy beggar quite as cheerfully as he 
would have emptied it in order to buy something for 
himself. | 

In fact he was just like a fairy prince, more so, 
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A CIrizEN SPREADING HIS CLOAK BEFORE S. FRANCIs. 


(From a Fresco by Giotto in the Upper Church.) 


BOYHOOD 5 


I think, than any other real person about whom we 
read. He was always magnificent, always gay, always 
charming, and always ready to help any one who 
applied to him for aid. 

But although they liked to see his merry face, and 
to listen to his jokes, the neighbours often shook their 
heads and whispered to one another that Pietro 
Bernardone’s son would never grow into a grave and 
useful citizen if he were allowed to lead such an idle 
life; and they laughed at a poor simpleton who used 
to take off his cloak whenever he met Francis, and 
spread it on the ground for him to walk over, just as 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in after years, laid his mantle on 
the ground before Queen Elizabeth—* For,” said he, 
“this is one that is worthy of all honour. Before 
long he shall do mighty deeds, and be looked up to 
by all the faithful.” 
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CHAPTER II 
A KNIGHT-ERRANT 


Wuen Francis was about seventeen the first change 
came in his life. A fierce quarrel broke out between 
the citizens of Assisi and the citizens of Perugia; and, 
as was usual in those days, they at once went to war, 
and fought against one another. 

Francis joined the ranks, and fought along with the 
rest; and he was unlucky enough to be taken prisoner, 
and carried to Perugia, which was only about fifteen 
miles distant from Assisi, and thrown into the castle 
dungeon there. Here he remained for a whole year, 
and his companions must have been very glad to have 
him beside them, for in all the gloom and misery of 
that dark prison he never lost his cheerful, merry ways, 
but was just like a sunbeam, keeping the others from 
losing courage, and amusing them by his light-hearted 
talk, and harmless jokes. 

At the end of that time the prisoners were released, 
and Francis returned home ; and for the next five or 
six years his life went on as usual—gay, thoughtless, 
and idle, although he never seems to have objected to 
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help his father when it was needful. But old Pietro, 
in his foolish fondness and admiration, did not demand 
much work from him. 

Then at last he fell ill, and for many long months 
lay tossing on a sick-bed, burning with fever and 
parched with thirst, with all the merry, careless life to 
which he was accustomed shut away from him, and 
nothing to do but to bear his pain as best he might, 
and with plenty of time to think. 

What his thoughts were we cannot exactly tell, 
I think he hardly knew himself; but, looking back 
_ over the story of his life, now that we can view it as 
a whole, we see that in that quiet time Gop was 
beginning to call him in a dim mysterious way, which 
at first he did not understand. 

For we read that, the first time he was able to be 
out, he walked, leaning on his mother’s arm, to the 
“Porta Nova,” one of the city gates which overlooks 
the fertile plain of Umbria: and when, after sitting 
there for a time, gazing at the lovely view and basking 
in the sunshine, he rose and turned to go home, his face 
was so sad and wistful that his mother was afraid that 
he was disheartened because of his weakness, and she 
tried to cheer him by telling him that in a few weeks 
he would be quite strong and well again. 

“Tt is not that,” was the answer, spoken in such 
a listless tone that Donna Pica was quite alarmed. 

*« What is it, then ?”’ she asked. 

‘“‘] do not know,” replied the invalid sadly. 
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And in silence they walked home. 

The fact was that Francis’s outlook on life had 
changed a little. Up to the time of his illness it 
had just been one long holiday, in which he had 
played and sung and enjoyed himself; even the 
year which he had spent in prison had been more 
or less of an adventure. But now he had had other 
experiences. He had known what it was to be weak 
and helpless, and to suffer pain, and he had been very 
near the gates of death. And when he found himself 
once more out in the sunshine, with the old familiar 
sights and sounds around him, and the well-known 
landscape stretched at his feet, he felt that although 
the outer world had not changed, he had, and that 
the old charming, careless life that had satisfied him 
in the past, would not satisfy him in the future. 

But, although he felt like this, he did not know 
in the least what would satisfy him; he only felt 
that he was restless and unhappy, and out of tune 
with himself and all the world. 

His thoughts had not turned as yet, however, to 
the direct service of Gop; they turned rather to the 
idea, partly romantic, partly useful, of taking up arms 
as a profession, and becoming a great soldier, always 
ready to serve his country, and succour the needy and 
distressed. He knew that his father would not 
be opposed to this, even although it meant that he 
would no longer be able to help him in his business, 
for the old man had other sons, and he was rich 
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enough to pay for hired servants ; and if he, Francis, 
distinguished himself in battle, he might be ennobled 
and made a knight, and obtain lands and castles of his 
own, and found a great family, and so bring honour 
and renown on all who were connected with him. 

A very good opportunity of becoming a soldier 
offered itself just then, for a young nobleman who 
lived in Assisi was getting together a band of fol- 
lowers at the command of the Pope, in order to go 
to the south of Italy and fight on behalf of a gallant 
knight, Gaultier de Brienne, who claimed to be the 
heir to the throne of Sicily. The nobleman was one 
of Francis’s personal friends, so, although he was to 
act as his page, he would accompany him on terms of 
equality, with horse and trappings and armour quite 
as good as his. Then he would be going to right the 
wrong—to help an ill-used heir to gain possession of 
his kingdom! Surely that was an honourable work to 
do in the world! Surely now he had found his true 
vocation ! 

So with a glad heart he set to work to make his 
preparations for this new enterprise. And as if to 
encourage him to do so he had a curious dream one 
night. He dreamt that he was in a very large and 
magnificent hall, on the floor of which piles of gold 
and silver and priceless jewels were heaped up, while 
the walls were hung with all kinds of armour, which, 
instead of being adorned with crests, or heraldic 
devices, was plainly marked with the Cross. 
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In the centre of the hall stood a radiant Figure, 
Whom Francis recognized as that of Curist, Who 
looked at him with a smile, and said, ‘“‘ These are 
the riches reserved for My servants, and that is the 
armour wherewith I arm those who fight in My 
cause.” This dream pleased Francis very much, for 
now it seemed to him that Gop’s special approval 
rested on his plans, and that in His providence He 
intended that he should become a great soldier. 

So when the day arrived for the departure of the 
knight and his followers, our hero rode forth at his 
side, clad like a prince in magnificent armour, waving 
his gay farewells to the citizens, the finest figure in 
the whole cavalcade. 

A few days afterwards that same figure rode slowly 
back through the gates of Assisi, quite alone, with 
drooping head, and white set face. The townsfolk 
stared at him in silent wonder, not daring to question 
him, for they saw by his appearance that something 
very extraordinary had happened, and yet they did 
not like to ask him what it was. And they won- 
dered still more when the young man, without giving 
any explanation, took off his costly armour, donned 
his plainest clothes, went quietly into his father’s 
warehouse, and began to handle the bales of mer- 
chandise there as if he intended to do nothing else 
to the end of his days. 

Doubtless many a sharp jibe and jest was thrown 
at him, and broad hints would not be wanting that 
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his ambition had overreached itself, and that he and 
his friend the knight had quarrelled on the road: 
and it is more than likely, from what we know of the 
rest of the story, that even his own father was dis- 
pleased, and that he did not thank this brilliant son of 
his for coming back to be a common cloth merchant, 
when he had spent a great deal of money in giving 
him such a splendid outfit and sending him away to 
seek his fortune. 

But whatever happened —and we know, at all 
events, that the disappointment and gossip and mis- 
‘understanding must have been very hard for the 
proud, sensitive young man to bear—he did not 
answer back, or make any complaint; but went 
quietly on with his work, helping his father, and 
going to all the neighbouring fairs and markets to 
sell his cloth, waiting patiently for the Voice that 
should tell him what to do next. 

For between the day that he had ridden away from 
the city so triumphantly, and the day that he had 
returned to it, sad and crest-fallen, something very 
strange had happened, something that changed the 
whole current of his life. 

He had been seized with a sudden attack of illness, 
a touch of the fever from which he had suffered before, 
at a town called Spoleto ; and, as he was tossing rest- 
lessly on his bed in the night, half-waking and half- 
sleeping, wondering if he would be well enough to 
ride on with his companions in the morning, he heard, 
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or thought he heard, a Voice speaking out of the 
darkness. “Francis, where goest thou?” it asked 
softly. 

“To Apulia, to fight for the Pope,” was the answer, 
given in a satisfied tone. 

“But tell me, Francis,” went on the mysterious 
Questioner—“ Who can do better for thee, the Lorp 
or the servant, the Rich Man or the poor ?” 

“The Lorp and Rich Man,” answered the youth, 
wondering what this conversation could mean. 

“Why, then,” continued the Voice, “dost thou 
leave the Lorp for the servant, the rich Gop for 
a poor mortal? “The Master spoke to thee at 
Assisi; thou art going to follow the servant at 
Rome.”’ i 

Then Francis saw that in some way he had made 
a mistake in setting out on this journey, and that it 
was not as a soldier of fortune that he was to find his 
vocation ; and, recognizing that it was the Voice of 
Gop that spoke to him, he asked at once, like S. Paul 
of old, humbly and obediently, ‘‘Lorp, what shall 
I do?” 

“Return home,” was the command, “and wait 
patiently there, and it will be shown thee what thou 
must do. The dream that came to thee a few 
weeks ago was truly from Gop, but thou didst 
not read it aright, for the warfare it betokened was 
no earthly warfare.” Then the Voice ceased, and 
there was silence. . 
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Poor Francis! Think of the bitter disappointment 
these words must have caused him. Think of the 
courage it needed to obey them; to rise next morning, 
and, facing the jests and laughter of his companions, 
bid them farewell, and, when they turned their horses’ 
heads southwards, to turn his to the north, and ride 
back whence he had come. But he did it, for he 
believed that he had heard the Voice of Gop; and 
that Voice must be obeyed at any cost. 

Then followed what was, perhaps, the hardest time 
of all, when he had to go on living his everyday 
life, waiting for Gop to show him the next step, 
with his mind all unsettled and undecided—one 
day longing to give up everything that was worldly 
or frivolous, the next, impatient with himself for 
feeling as he did, trying to shake off this curious 
discontent and depression that was hanging over him, 
and plunging himself with all his might into the old 
gaities and revels, which, however, had somehow lost 
their zest. 

And all the while, although no guiding Voice came 
in answer to the prayers which he was beginning to 
offer up, very frequently and very earnestly, for light 
and wisdom, a vision was constantly rising before his 
eyes of a Man Who had lived eleven hundred years 
before in Palestine, Who had been brought up in 
a little hill-side city, just as he had been, and Who 
had wandered about among vine-yards and olive-yards 
which were not so very unlike those of Umbria; Who 
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had gone about healing the sick, performing wonderful 
miracles, and bringing untold blessing and help to 
multitudes; Who had redeemed the world by laying 
down His life for it; Who had been “ Gop of Gop, 
Light of Light, very Gop of very Gop,” and yet had 
been so poor that He had not where to lay His head. 
And in his ears rang the words which the Carpenter 
of Nazareth had uttered, ‘“‘ Follow Me.” 

But how to follow Him! That was the question 
which haunted Francis all the time, and which, in his 
own simple, yet impetuous way, he tried to answer. 

Curist was always kind to the poor; he would be 
kind to the poor also. So we find him emptying his 
purse into the hands of beggars, and giving away his 
fine clothes and buying plainer ones. 

Curist did not shrink from lepers, but touched 
their poor diseased bodies and healed them. There- 
fore he would try not to shrink from them either, 
although this was a much harder thing to do than 
to give money, for in those days lepers were regarded 
with a peculiar loathing and dread; and to Francis, 
who had always been very particular about cleanliness 
and refinement, the mere idea of coming in contact 
with any of these poor creatures was unspeakably 
repulsive and terrible. 

But he said to himself that if he wanted to become 
Curist’s follower he must first of all learn to gain the 
mastery over his own wishes and inclinations; and 
when, one day, as he was riding across the plain that 
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leads to the hill of Assisi he met a leper begging 
for alms, he forced himself to dismount, and, going 
close to the wretched man in his filthy rags, he not 
only placed a handful of silver in his upturned palm, 
but kissed the hand itself—an act of kindness and 
sympathy which it is not likely the beggar ever forgot. 

Not content with this, he began to visit the miser- 
able and filthy lazar-houses, where the poor afflicted 
people who had been attacked by this dreadful disease 
were herded together like animals, with no one to 
attend to their wounds or help them in any way. 
His visits must have seemed to them like those of 
an angel, for not only did he give them money with 
which to buy little comforts for themselves, but he 
attended to their wants, dressing their sores and doing 
all he could to relieve their sufferings. 

As was natural, people soon noticed this change in 
Francis’s life, and while the townsfolk and neighbours 
talked and wondered, old Pietro Bernardone grew first 
perplexed, and then angry. 

He had not minded in the least giving plenty of 
money to his son and allowing him to have his way, 
as long as he made a fine appearance, and went about 
with noblemen; but he did object very strongly to 
having his money wasted, as he thought, on beggars, 
and to seeing Francis, who, a few months before, had 
seemed to have the world at his feet, turning himself 
into a nurse and attending to dirty, uncared-for 
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At last he determined to put a stop to such conduct, 
and that at once; so he sent the young man off on 
a journey to Rome, on business probably, but in the 
hope that new scenes and new interests would drive 
these silly morbid fancies out of his head. 
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CHAPTER III 
ROME 


Aras for the old man’s hopes! Francis went to 
Rome like an obedient son, and, no doubt, attended 
to whatever business there was to do, faithfully and 
well. But his thoughts were running on far different 
matters than the price of wool, and the texture of bales 
of silk. Instead of seeing all the gay sights that were 
to be seen, and going to places of entertainment, as 
his father had hoped that he would do, he spent his 
spare time kneeling in dark corners of quiet churches, 
sometimes saying his prayers, sometimes trying to 
look into his own heart, and find out what it was that 
he really wanted to do, sometimes merely watching 
the different people whom he saw coming and going 
in front of him—the priests, the worshippers, and, 
above all, the beggars. 

One day, we are told, when he was in S. Peter’s, 
he was specially struck by the fact that, while the 
people who came to worship there were warmly and 
comfortably clad, the appointments of the church 
rich and beautiful, and the vestments of the priests 
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very magnificent, the sums that were given in alms 
were very small indeed, much smaller than he would 
have expected. With a blind, reckless feeling that 
he, at least, would try to make up for this, he opened 
his purse, which probably had a good deal of money 
in it, and, emptying its contents into his hand, he 
threw it on the floor of one of the side-chapels, and 
hurried out of the building. The broad steps in 
front were crowded with beggars—dirty, lame, dis- 
eased, and blind; and again the young man was 
struck with the contrast between the splendour of 
the worship which was carried on within the church, 
and the misery of these poor people lying at the 
doors. | 

At that moment, more clearly than ever, the Voice 
of Gop sounded in his heart, telling him that things 
were not as they should be; that the Church had 
forgotten her mission, and had so wrapped herself 
up in forms and ceremonies that the sick and suffering 
were uncared-for, and the Gospel was no_ longer 
preached to the poor. But his mind was too con- 
fused and perplexed for him to listen to the Voice 
calmly ; indeed, I think he must hardly have known 
what he was doing, for in a perfect passion of indigna- 
tion he exchanged his comfortable clothes for the rags 
of the poorest beggar, and sat on the steps of the great 
cathedral for the remainder of the day, begging from 
the passers-by, determined to feel for himself what 
the life of these outcasts was like. 
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Next morning he went back to his ordinary duties, 
and in due course returned to Assisi, appearing, 
outwardly at least, to be as merry and happy as 
ever. 

But in his heart a great resolve was slowly being 
formed, which would mean such an utter renuncia- 
tion of everything that hitherto he had held dear, 
that at first he shrank from the thought of it, and 
tried to put it out of his mind. 

For by this time he knew clearly what it was he 
most desired. He wished to be a true and whole- 
hearted follower of that Galilean Peasant Whose 
image had haunted him for so long; and it seemed 
to him that the only way to become so, was to live 
the life that Curist had lived—a life of utter poverty 
and self-denial, unhindered and untrammelled by any 
affairs of this world. 

To do this meant that the whole course of his life 
must be changed, and that he would need to nerve 
himself to face all kinds of difficulties and opposition ; 
that he would probably be looked on as mad; and 
that his father, who had hitherto been so kind to him, 
would be bitterly angry and disappointed. 

So poor Francis, though he went up and down the 
streets of Assisi with the old smile on his face and the 
kindly jest on his lips, must often have had a very 
heavy heart as he tried to take his accustomed place 
among his merry companions, and join as usual in 
their revels, while all the time this strange inner 
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Voice was calling him, and his vocation was growing 
every day more and more distinct. 

Then at last, one night, the moment of decision 
came. He had been at supper with a number of his 
friends, and after they had talked and jested and sung 
to their heart’s content, one of them proposed that 
they should go outside, as they had often done before, 
and walk through the streets and serenade the citizens, 
before they parted for the night. 

Every one in the merry company agreed to this, 
and, across the silent centuries we can almost hear 
the light-hearted band tumbling down the narrow 
staircase, and out into the warm, scented stillness of 
an Italian summer night, shouting and laughing as 
they went. 

All except Francis Bernardone, who, although he 
accompanied the others, was so thoughtful and silent 
that, after they had finished their serenades and had 
paused for a moment to look out over the moonlit 
landscape, one of his companions said to him in joke, 
“ Methinks thou must have fallen in love, Francesco, 
and be dreaming of the fair maiden whom thou hast 
chosen to be thy bride.” 

“Yea, verily, and that I have,” was the unexpected 
answer, ‘“‘and the maiden is far more beautiful and 
noble and rich than thou hast any conception of.” 

Of course, his friends went away full of curiosity, 
little imagining that the bride whom Francis had 
chosen was what he called in after days his “ Lady 
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Poverty,” and that from henceforth he was deter-- 
mined to take her as his companion, and to live his 
life, as his Master had lived His, without earthly 
possessions, and depending only upon Gop for his 
sustenance. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE CALLIOBPIGOD 


Arter this our hero withdrew himself almost entirely 
from his companions, and spent most of his spare 
time in praying in a little oratory which he had 
built for himself in a dense thicket, about half a mile 
from one of the city gates. For now he was certain 
that Gop had some great work for him to do, and he 
trusted that He would in time reveal to him what it 
was. In the early mornings he went to Mass, not in 
one of the city churches, or in the Cathedral of San 
Rufino, but in a tiny little chapel with ruined walls 
and a worn and defaced altar, which stood among 
a grove of olive-trees on the hill-side. It was dedi- 
cated to S. Damien, and was so deserted and neglected 
that the priest who served it had hardly enough 
money to buy food for himself, much less to do 
anything to repair the broken-down and desolate 
little sanctuary. 

So it was one of the poorest and barest little places 
that can be imagined ; wind-beaten and weather-stained, 
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with absolutely no furnishings save the worn stone altar, 
and a Crucifix hanging on the wall above it. 

When Mass was over, and the priest had gone back 
to his tiny cell, which stood close by, Francis would 
sometimes remain for a long time on his knees in 
front of the altar, pleading that Gop in His mercy 
would show him what things he had to do.” 

*“Great and glorious Gop,’’ he used to pray, “‘and 
Thou, Lorp Jesus, I pray ye, shed abroad your light 
in the darkness of my mind. Be found of me, Lorn, 
so that in all things I may act only in accordance with 
Thy holy will.” 

One day, when these words were on his lips, and he 
was gazing up reverently at the Figure of Curist on 
the Cross, it seemed to him that the still, cold eyes 
suddenly lit up, and looked down into his like those 
of a living person, and a quiet voice sounded in his 
ears, “Go, Francis; build My Church, which is 
falling to the ground.” 

That was Francis’s call to his life work. It does 
not matter whether he really heard the Voice with 
his mortal ears, as holy men of old heard such voices, 
or whether Gop the Hoty Guosr whispered them to 
him in the quiet of his heart: the command came, 
clear, definite, and distinct, and in a moment the 
young man was on his feet, eager and ready to 
obey it. 

Perhaps he was a little too eager; it might have 
been better had he paused to think, but it is almost 
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startling to read with what willing simplicity he 
received the divine message, and with what child- 
like literalness he set to work to carry it out. 

The Lorp Jzsus, the Master to Whose service 
he desired to dedicate his whole being, had told 
him that His Church was falling to the ground, 
and that he was to build it up again. He had only, 
so he thought, to look round him and above him to 
see how true this was. Here was the little church 
which the Master had spoken of, with its leaking 
roof and crumbling walls, stained, damp, and ugly, 
with nothing befitting the worship of Almighty Gop 
about it, save the altar, and the Figure of the 
Curist. | 

“ Build Gop’s House!” Of course he would build 
Gov’s House. Stone was cheap and plentiful, and 
his arms were strong, and he had some things belong- 
ing to him which, if they were sold, would bring 
money enough to purchase a few hangings, and, may- 
hap, a sacred picture. In the meantime he would 
give what he had in his pocket to the priest, whom 
he knew he would find outside, to enable him to fill 
the disused sanctuary lamp with oil, and hang it in its 
old place, so that once more a tiny light, the symbol 
of Gop’s presence, might burn continually before 
the altar. 

So, after giving what money he had to the priest, 
he hurried away along the hill-side, and back through 
the city gates, glad at heart because the time of wait- 
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ing was over, and at last he had been given something 
to do. 

He little dreamt that the call was to a far harder, 
and wider, and higher work than to build up churches 
of stone; that it was the Church at large that was 
falling to pieces through the coldness and deadness of 
her priests; that the gulf was every day widening 
between them and the simple folk to whom they 
should have ministered, but who in their eyes were 
too poor and unlettered to be taken account of ; and 
_ that he, Francis, was to build it up again, by going out, 
like his Master, to the highways and hedges, and 
preaching to these homely folk, bringing the Gospel 
of the love, and care, and service of Gop back 
into their daily lives. 

All that he was to see later, and to reach it through 
sore trial and conflict; but in the meantime he went 
gaily home and, acting on his own responsibility— 
for his father was away on one of his journeys—he 
took some bales of cloth, which were his own private 
property, or, at least, which he considered to be his— 
for his father seems to have had other ideas upon the 
subject—and, putting them up into a bundle, he rode 
with them in front of him to the market at Folignio, 
a town not very far away. There he sold them ; and, 
not content with the money which they brought, he 
sold his horse as well; then, feeling supremely happy, 
he walked back to the little chapel on the hill-side, 
and going once more to the cell where the priest who 
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ministered at its altar lived, he told him his story, 
proferred him the money to use as he thought best 
for the better furnishing of the little chapel, and asked 
if he might come and live with him. For, although he 
appears to have thought that he had a perfect right to 
sell the horse and the cloth, he seems also to have 
realized that that act would make such a breach be- 
tween his father and himself that it would be almost 
impossible for him to go on living at home. 

The priest, however, would not take this second 
sum of money; he knew that Pietro Bernardone 
was no great lover of the Church, and he shrewdly 
suspected that he would be exceedingly angry when 
he found that this strange impulsive son of his, who 
had already disappointed his hopes so terribly, had 
sold some of his best cloth, and a good riding horse, 
in order to give the proceeds to rebuild a ruined 
chapel. 

So, as he did not want to mix himself up in the 
quarrel, especially as Pietro was a very important and 
much-thought-of citizen, he refused to take the 
money, and Francis, in his vexation, threw it down on 
the window-sill. But the priest could not help feeling 
sorry for the young man who had, rightly or wrongly, 
apparently cut himself off from his family and his 
friends, and he allowed him to remain with him in his 
humble abode. 

Meanwhile the old merchant had returned home, 
and, missing both the bales of cloth and his son, soon 
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found out what had happened. In great wrath he 
gathered one or two neighbours round him, and set 
off with them to S. Damien, determined that he would 
bring Francis home, even if he had to do so by 
force. 

But Francis heard them coming, and his courage 
failed him ; so he slipped away through the olive-trees 
before they arrived, and hid in a cave far up on the 
hill-side. 

Here he remained for two or three weeks, with 
very little to eat, for he only had what the priest of 
S. Damien’s could manage to bring him, and he soon 
grew weak and thin. Perhaps at first he intended to 
go right away from the neighbourhood of Assisi, to 
some place where he could stay quietly until his 
father’s anger had cooled, but, as the long days passed, 
and he had time to reflect, it struck him that if Gop 
had really called him to a special work, it was not a 
very brave thing to sit in a cave doing nothing. 

So he took his courage in both his hands, and 
walked out of the cave, and down the hill into Assisi, 
and straight to his father’s house. 

He had changed greatly in appearance during these 
weeks of hardship. Not only were his cheeks white 
and sunken, but his clothes were torn and tattered 
with scrambling up and down among the brushwood 
on the hill-side, and stained with earth from the floor 
of the cave. His hair was rough and unkempt, and 
he looked so unlike his old self that the townsfolk ran 
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through the streets after him, throwing stones at him, 
and calling out Pazzo ! Pazzo / “Madman! madman!” 

His father heard the tumult, and came to the door 
of his shop to find out what was happening. When 
he saw that it was his son at whom the people were 
laughing, the son whom he had brought up “as a 
gentleman,” as he would have said had he lived in 
our days ; to whom he had given everything that the 
most pleasure-loving youth could wish, and who 
now seemed bent on making a fool of himself, he 
was so exasperated that he dragged him into the 
shop, and right across it, and down some dark back 
stairs, and pushed him into a cellar, locking the 
door upon him, and telling him that he could stay 
there until he came to a better frame of mind. 

Nor did he show any signs of relenting as the days 
passed, even although Donna Pica, who was a very good 
woman, and had always had a great deal of sympathy 
with the strange change that had come into her boy’s 
life, begged and entreated him to let Francis out. 

Indeed, it would appear as if Pietro were rather a 
tyrant in his own home, for we read that he boxed his 
wife’s ears on hearing this demand, and bade her hold 
her peace, and leave him to deal with the ungrateful 
scoundrel as he thought best. 

So poor Donna Pica, seeing that she could do no 
good, kept silence, although her mother’s heart must 
have been aching all the time at the thought of the 
poor shivering culprit in the cellar. She watched her 
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opportunity, however, and,-when her husband was 
obliged to go from home one day, she managed to 
obtain possession of the key, and when he returned 
late at night the bird was flown. 

Doubtless Donna Pica had to bear a great many 
bitter reproaches, and perhaps another sounding box 
on the ear; but in spite of that her heart must have 
been light at the thought that her boy was once more 
at liberty. 

He had gone straight back to the priest at S. 
_ Damien’s, and there, next morning, his father followed 
him, not to drag him home again, he recognized that 
it would be useless to do that, but to try to persuade 
him to leave the neighbourhood, so that people might 
forget about him and his “‘ mad behaviour.” 

But the old man had gone too far when he locked 
his son in the cellar. After all, Francis had reached 
the years of manhood, and he felt that he had the 
right to follow his vocation, and shape his own life ; so 
he met his father boldly, and told him that he had 
no intention of leaving Assisi, but that he meant to 
remain where he was, and carry out the work that Gop 
had given him to do. 

Then a very stormy scene ensued. Pietro reminded 
his son of all the money he had cost him, and accused 
him of ingratitude, and, what was worse, of theft, 
“For,” said he, “thou hadst no right to take my 
cloth, and sell it at Folignio for thine own ends.” 

For answer Francisco pointed to the money which 
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he had received for the cloth, which was still lying on 
the window-ledge, for the priest had not dared to 
touch it, and Pietro was mean enough to gather it up, 
and put it in his pocket. Then, finding that his 
arguments made no impression, he hurried off to the 
magistrates, and appealed to them to use their power 
to banish this disobedient son of his from the territory 
of the city. The magistrates might have done so, as 
it was within their power, but when they summoned 
Francis before them, he replied that he was now a 
servant of the Church, and as such they had no right 
to judge him. 

This was true, and I do not think that the magis- 
trates would feel very sorry that it was so, for the 
cloth merchant was behaving in such an unkind and 
bitter way that people were beginning to lose 
sympathy with him. 

But even yet he was not satisfied. If Francis were 
under the jurisdiction of the Church, then the Church 
should judge him. So he went to the Bishop’s Palace, 
which stood at one side of the Piazza or public square, 
and laid his complaint before the bishop. 

The bishop must have been very much perplexed. 
He could not feel that the young man had acted 
wisely, and he did not wish it said that the Church 
had encouraged him to vex or oppose his father ; at the 
same time he did not believe that he had stolen the 
cloth, and he sympathized with him in his wish to 
devote his life to the service of Gop. 
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So he told the enraged father that he would 
summon the culprit before him, and hold a public 
inquiry in the great hall of the palace, and, after he 
had heard both sides of the story, he would give his 
Opinion as to what should be done. 

We can imagine what a sensation all this would 
make in the little town, and how crowded the hall 
would be when the day of the trial came. The bishop 
listened first of all to what Pietro had to say, and 
every one heard the story, which they knew quite well 
already, of how the ambitious father had spared no 
expense in fitting this boy of his to take a prominent. 
place in the world, and how the boy had requited him 
by throwing away all his advantages, and spending the 
money which he received in feeding beggars, buying 
comforts for lepers, and building up old tumble-down 
churches. And, not content with taking money, he 
had taken cloth and a valuable horse as well, so that 
he was no better than a common thief, and deserved 
to be soundly punished. 

Then the bishop turned to Francis, wis recounted 
the history, clearly and simply, and with no false 
shame, of the last two years, and of the Call that 
had come to him, vague and indistinct at first, but 
ever growing clearer, to give up his old ways and the 
things that he had loved, and to devote the rest of his 
life to serving the Lorp Curistr by building up His 
Church. 

He spoke so plainly and straightforwardly that he 
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gained the sympathy of the townsfolk, who, up to this 
time had been inclined to blame him. And he gained 
the sympathy of the bishop as well, who gave it as his 
verdict that he was quite at liberty to do what he 
thought was right, and follow the path which seemed 
to have been pointed out to him, but in order that 
no one could have cause to find fault, he advised him 
to give up all his personal possessions, seeing that he 
owed these possessions to his father, who did not 
approve of his line of conduct. 

Of course the bishop only meant the possessions he 
had at home—his fine clothes, and armour, his lute, 
his horses, and his dogs; but Francis chose to interpret 
the words literally. | 

Going hastily into an ante-room which led from the 
hall, he took off every scrap of clothing which he had 
on, all except a hair shirt which he wore next his skin, 
and, rolling the garments into a bundle, he returned 
to the hall and laid them at the feet of the bishop, 
along with a few pieces of silver which he had kept in 
his pockets in case of necessity. 

“ Listen, all of you,” he exclaimed, in a loud, clear 
voice, looking round on his old friends who were 
crowded together against the walls, watching, in 
breathless silence, to see what would be the end of 
this strange scene. ‘ Until this time I called Pietro 
Bernardone my father, but now I desire to say only, 
‘Our Faruer which art in heaven.’ And to this end 
I restore to him who called himself my father the 
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money and the clothes which I have had from him, 
and from this day I owe him nothing.” 

We should have thought that these words would 
have made the stern old merchant hesitate before such 
a breach was finally made between himself and his son. 
But no; he had hardened his heart against him, and 
his only answer was to stoop down and lift the bundle 
of clothes and the money, and walk off with them, as 
if they were all he cared about. 

Then the bishop, pitying, from the bottom of his 
heart, the poor youth who stood before him, white 
and shivering, and almost fainting from the ordeal 
which he had undergone, threw part of his own robe 
over him, and hastily told his servants to bring the 
first garment they could find to cover him. 

This happened to be the rough tunic-like coat of 
a gardener, made of grey homespun cloth, very 
different from the clothes which Francis had been 
accustomed to wear ; but when he saw it, he put it on 
gladly, marking a great white cross upon it with a 
piece of chalk, as if to show to all who met him, that 
from henceforth he meant to be a follower and imitator 
of the poor, despised, crucified Nazarene. 
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CHAPTER V 
GOD’S BUILDER 


Now that Francis had been finally cast off by his 
father, and had severed all connection with his old 
life, we should have expected him to be very sad and 
downcast. But he was not sad at all. 

For he felt that he was free to follow wherever the 
Voice of Gop led him, and he went out of the bishop’s 
palace, wearing nothing but a hair shirt and a peasant’s 
coat, with a heart as light as air. 

Indeed it seemed as if he had shaken off, with his 
fine clothes, the cloud of depression and gravity that 
had hung round him of late, for he passed through 
the city gates, and along the bare hill-side, where, as 
it was only the beginning of March, wreaths of snow 
still lay, singing one of the old French songs which 
the troubadours sang, as gaily as ever he had sung 
it when surrounded by a band of his merry com- 
panions. 

The song was all about a young knight going forth 
to war, and, as Francis trilled out the words in his 
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clear voice, I think he pictured himself as Gop’s knight, 
setting out on a strange and rare adventure. 

He wished to be quite alone for a time, so he 
did not go back to S. Damien, as we might have 
expected him to do, but went ever further and further 
up the mountain, forgetting all about hunger or cold, 
or even the time of day, in this new glad feeling of 
exaltation which had fallen upon him. 

Presently he came to a dense wood, and as he was 
walking through it, two thieves rushed out of a 
thicket, and laid violent hands on him. ‘“ Who are 
you?” they asked in astonishment, for, from the 
words of his song they had expected to find some 
wandering French minstrel, clad at least in silk or 
satin, no matter how patched it might be, and with 
a few silver pieces in his pocket. And this comer 
wore only a tattered coat which did not fit him. 

““T am the herald of the great King,” was the 
answer, given with a sunny smile. 

The robbers burst into a shout of disappointed 
laughter. For they had expected spoil, and this 
madman’s coat was not worth taking from him. 

“There is thy place, thou herald of Gop,” they 
cried; and they flung him into a ditch full of snow, 
and went on their way. 

Nothing daunted, Francis picked himself up again. 
Such treatment only made his heart rejoice, for had 
not his Lorp foretold that His followers should be 
illtreated and persecuted, and were not His words 
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coming true? So he changed his song to a Psalm of 
Thanksgiving that he was counted worthy to suffer 
for Curist’s sake, and continued on his journey. 

That night it is probable that he took no rest, but 
the next day he reached a monastery, where he hired 
himself to work under the lay-brother who acted as 
cook, in return for a roof to cover him, a bed to lie 
on, and sufficient food to keep him in life, and here 
for a time he laboured, gladly washing the pots and 
pans, and performing the most menial tasks. 

He had a reason for doing this, and I will tell you 
what it was. All his life, up till the present time, he 
had lived in luxury, with servants to wait on him, and 
rich and dainty food to eat. But now he knew that 
a far different lot lay before him—a life of poverty and 
hardness and self-denial—and he wanted to be sure that 
he could bear it, and that he would not shrink from 
any humiliations that he might meet. 

But although the monks whom he served gave him 
food and shelter, they gave him no wages, and he 
soon found out that clothes, especially poor, half-worn 
ones, do not last for ever. For the coat which the 
kind-hearted gardener had given him fell into holes at 
last, and he was forced to leave the monastery, and go 
to a neighbouring town, where a friend of his lived, 
and beg another coat from him. 

After this he spent some time living in a lazar- 
house among the lepers, washing them, tending them, 
and dressing their sores; then, having satisfied himself, 
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as far as he was able, that he could face any hardship, 
he retraced his steps to the place where he believed 
his work lay, the cell and chapel of S. Damien. 

The good priest welcomed him gladly, sharing his 
little room with him, and helping him to cut out and 
fashion the plain grey gown, with the loose sleeves, 
and the hood which could be drawn forward to cover 
the head if desired, which was really the distinctive 
dress of a hermit, but which Francis wished to adopt 
as his own. It was as plain as it could possibly be, 
girded only by a leathern belt, and was a fit garment 
for the bridegroom who willed to wed the “ Lady 
Poverty.” Clad in this mean and rough dress, Francis 
went forth to build Curist’s church. 

He had no money now to pay for even the most 
roughly-hewn stones from the neighbouring quarries, 
so he must beg for them, and this he did in rather a 
novel way. Going into the public square at Assisi, 
where, we may be sure, the mere sight of him in his 
queer home-made dress, so different to the clothes he 
had been accustomed to wear, would be enough to 
gather a little crowd of his fellow citizens round him, 
he first of all sang a few hymns in his beautiful clear 
voice, then he told his listeners how he wanted to 
build the chapel on the hill-side, and begged them 
each to give him a block of stone. “ For each stone 
that is given for the building of Currsr’s church 
there is a reward,” he said, “and for those who give 
two stones there are two rewards, and for those who 
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give three, three,”” and he had such a winning way 
with him, and the people were so struck with his 
simplicity and earnestness, that they went to the 
quarries, and brought great solid blocks of stone, and 
laid them down in the square at the young builder’s 
feet. And he, glad beyond measure at this response, 
picked them up, and carried heavy loads of them on 
his back all the long half-mile to the ruined chapel, 
and with his own hands built them into strong and 
stable walls. | 

Now Francis was not a giant. On the contrary he 
was thin, and slight, and fragile. And he had never 
been accustomed to do hard work. So he was often 
very tired as he staggered along the hill-side under his 
burden, and he sometimes felt as if he must lay it 
down. But he always persevered, and, in his brave, 
cheery way, he used to talk to his body as if it were 
somehow distinct from himself, calling it ‘ Brother 
Ass,’ and reminding it that it had its share to do in 
the work which Gop had entrusted to him. 

Indeed poor “ Brother Ass” had rather a hard time 
of it in those days, for its master, who dwelt within it, 
showed it little mercy. He was determined to con- 
quer it, and have it completely under his control, so it 
had to learn to go on working after it was tired, not to 
complain when it had to wait a long time for food, not 
to look disdainful, if, when the food came, it was coarse 
or untempting, and not to want to turn over and go to 
sleep again, when its master said it was time to get up. 
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Here is the story of how Francis taught this patient 
friend not to be dainty about food. The priest 
_ with whom he was living soon began to pity this guest 
of his, who in his zeal was working so hard that he 
was growing paler and thinner every day. And it 
troubled him to see that Francis often ate very little, 
for he suspected that the young man found the plain 
fare, which was all that he had to offer, poor and 
unappetizing, after the food to which he had been 
accustomed at home, especially as he had heard, from 
some of his companions, that Francis had always had 
a special liking for rich cakes and sweets of all 
kinds. 

So he managed somehow to obtain, from time to 
time, several dainty little dishes, which he set before 
his visitor, hoping in this way to tempt him to eat 
more. 

Francis, however, soon noticed this, and he at once 
asked the priest never to do it again, ‘‘ For,’’ said he, 
“JT must learn to eat hard fare, as well as do hard 
work.” And, to show that he was really 1n earnest in 
his desire to share the life of the very poorest beggar, 
he would no longer be dependent on the priest, but, 
taking a wallet, he went through the streets of Assisi, 
the streets in which, not so very long before, he had 
danced, and sung, and gone masquerading about, the 
gayest of the gay, and begged his food from door to 
door. : 

Some people gave to him willingly, impressed by 
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his earnestness, and the sacrifices which he had made; 
others called him a fool and a madmah, and threw 
handfuls of old crusts to him, which were so hard that 
they were scarcely fit for a dog to eat. Yet Francis 
took them gratefully, and was ever gentle and cour- 
teous, for he felt that although people called him 
“‘ fool,”” he was Gon’s fool, and it was better to be that 
than to be a prince among men. 

After he had finished repairing the chapel of S. 
Damien, he repaired another church which we do not 
know anything about, which was dedicated to S. Peter ; 
then he set to work to rebuild a third, which stood in 
the level plain at the foot of the hill on which Assisi 
is built, which bore the name of S. Mary of the 
Portiuncula, or “little portion,” but was also known 
by the much prettier and softer name of Sante Maria 
degli Angeli, or S. Mary of the Angels. 

When we try to picture to ourselves the thin young 
builder, in his grey dress, bending over the pile of 
stones which he had begged from his neighbours, 
lifting them laboriously, and laying them in their 
places, we find it difficult to do so, do we not ? 

Ah! But if we are fortunate enough to go to 
Assisi, and visit the magnificent church which stands 
among the vines and olive-trees on the plain to- 
day, we shall see something there which will make it 
much easier to realize that this strange, romantic life 
of Francis’s was really lived. We shall feel, with a cer- 
tain awe, that we can, as it were, stretch our hands 
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back across the centuries and touch his; and, if we are 
doing our little bit of work faithfully and well, be 
linked with him in the long chain of Gop’s workers, 
and claim kinship with him in the blessed Communion 
of Saints. 

For there, in the centre of the great church which, 
as a matter of fact, was built over it, is a tiny building, 
shaped like a chapel, with slits of windows, and a low- 
arched doorway, but so small that it would hardly 
hold twenty people. 

It is covered outside with marble, and decked with 
paintings ; but inside the walls are plain and bare. 
And when we touch the stones, worn smooth by the 
fingers of countless multitudes who have come here 
as to a holy place, we touch the very stones which 
Francis Bernardone lifted into their places more than 
seven hundred years ago—for this is the ‘Little Por- 
tion,’ the Chapel of S. Mary of the Angels, which, 
as we shall see, became our hero’s home for the 
remainder of his life. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE COMMISSION 


Arrer he had finished rebuilding this third chapel, 
Francis was rather at a loss what to do next. There 
were no other ruined churches 1n the neighbourhood, 
and it does not seem to have occurred to him that he 
should look for them further afield. 

So he thought that he would build a little hut for 
himself close to the chapel, where he could live as 
a hermit, and spend all his time praying to Gop for 
the needs of His Church and for the poor and 
helpless. 

But Gop did not intend him to spend his life in 
prayer and meditation; He intended him to spend 
it in active service; and once again His Voice 
sounded clearly in His servant’s ear. 

This time it spoke through some words of Holy 
Scripture, which, doubtless, Francis had heard again 
and again, but which had never struck him with 
the same force as they did now. 

It was S. Matthias’s Day, and a priest from a 
monastery which stood up on the hili-side above 
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Assisi had come to celebrate Mass. This monastery 
was called the Monastery of Mont Subasio, and the 
little chapel of the Portiuncula belonged to it, and was 
under its care. 

In the old Roman Missals the portion of Scripture 
appointed to be read for the Gospel for the day was 
taken from the tenth chapter of S. Matthew, where 
our Lorp sends out His twelve Apostles to preach. 

As the words fell on Francis’s ears, “As ye go, 
preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, 
cast out devils. Freely ye have received, freely give. 
Get ye no gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses, 
no wallet for your journey, neither two coats, nor 
shoes, nor staff, for the labourer is worthy of his 
food,” it seemed to him that it was no longer the 
priest who was speaking, but the Lorp Curist Him- 
self, and that the words were addressed directly to 
him. And all at once he realized, what he had not 
realized before, that the falling Church which he was 
to build up for Gop was not a Church with merely 
outward material walls which could be seen with the 
eyes of sense, but that Spiritual House with unseen 
walls of which S. Peter tells us we are all “living 
stones,” and he felt that from henceforth he must leave 
the material walls alone, and go forth, as these twelve 
Apostles had gone forth, in utter poverty, to proclaim 
the glad tidings of the Kingdom of Gop, in entire 
dependence on Him for their daily needs. 
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With Francis to think was always to act. Imme- 
diately the service was over, so literal was his idea of 
obedience, he threw aside his sandals, his wallet, his 
staff, and his leathern belt; and, clad only in his 
hermit’s gown, which he now girded at the waist with 
a piece of ordinary hempen rope, he went up to Assisi, 
and at once began to preach in the streets. 

Now we must remember that he was not a priest, 
and had not received a priest’s education, and so 
the words which he spoke were very simple. He 
just related his own experience, and told about the 
light that had dawned in his heart, and how he saw 
now the need that all men had of repentance, because 
of the shortness of this life, and the prospect of 
having to stand before Gon’s judgement-seat in the 
next. 

But because he was in deadly earnest, a great 
many people stopped to listen to him, and then 
went on their way thinking over what he had said, 
and one of them was so impressed by his words that 
he went home wondering if it might not be Gop’s 
will that he, too, should give up all that he had, and 
throw in his lot with that of the brave young preacher. 

This man’s name was Bernard, and it must have 
been very hard for him at first even to contemplate 
doing such a thing, for he was a middle-aged man, 
and a person of importance in the little city, being 
a rich merchant and a magistrate. He had known 
Francis all his life, for the young man had been 
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a constant visitor at his house, and he had watched 
the strange change that had taken place in his char- 
acter with keen interest. 

But he wanted to know a little more about him 
before he decided to take so great a step as to be- 
come his constant companion, for he had lived long 
enough to know that the people who appeared to be 
most religious in the outside world were sometimes 
rather careless when they were alone. 

Francis was fond of telling people that they ought 
to pray a great deal more than they did, so Bernard 
was determined to find out how much time our hero 
himself spent in devotion. 

So he invited him to stay all night with him, and 
when Francis arrived at his house he found, much 
to his surprise, that a bed had been made ready for 
him in the merchant’s own chamber, and that a light 
was burning there which was apparently intended to 
burn until the morning. 

He would have preferred to have been left in 
darkness, for he was in the habit of spending long 
hours on his knees in prayer, and he did not wish 
Bernard to see him doing so—that would have been 
earning the “praise of men”; so, after saying a short 
prayer, he got into bed, and pretended to be asleep, 
until he was sure that his companion was asleep also. 
Then he rose, very quietly, and, kneeling by the side 
of his bed, spent the night in praising Gop for all 
His love and care, and in asking Him to direct him 
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in the right way. But, although all this was in his 
heart, the only words he said aloud were, ‘‘ My Gop, 
my All! my Gop, my All!” 

Little did he think that, instead of being asleep, 
Bernard was lying watching him through half-closed 
eyelids, and making up his mind that a man, no 
matter how young he was, who could give up his 
much-needed sleep in order to commune with Gon, 
was a man to imitate and follow. So next morning 
he told Francis that he had made up his mind to 
share his hard life, even although he knew that it 
meant giving up his money and position, and living 
as the poorest beggar lived. 

As we may imagine, Francis’s heart was filled with 
joy when he heard this, for he had never expected 
to have companionship in his work; and now it 
seemed as if Gop were going to provide him with 
helpers. And he felt that if this were so, he and his 
followers, whoever they might turn out to be, ought 
to have some Rule which they could all keep, and 
which would bind them together. So he asked 
Bernard to come with him to a neighbouring church, 
and try, by an old custom, to discover what the Rule 
should be. ‘ We will hear Mass,” he said, “and 
pray that Gop will guide us. Then we will open 
the Book of the Holy Gospel three times, and see 
what is written for us there.” ; 

Bernard agreed to this readily, and they set out 
at once. But, on the way, another surprise awaited 
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Francis, for one of the clergy of the cathedral, a 
learned and stately canon named Pietro, or Peter, 
had been feeling just as Bernard had felt, and he 
too begged to be allowed to join him in his work. 
Of course, this meant that Pietro would have to give 
up his position as one of the dignitaries of the great 
church, and be content henceforth to be a poor, 
despised, wandering preacher. The prospect did 

~ not daunt him, however, and together those newly- 

. made friends, who had been so strangely attracted 

“to one another—the slim, bright-hearted youth, the 
prosperous merchant, and the grave and dignified 
priest—went on to the church. 

After they had said their prayers and heard Mass, 
Francis went to the altar, and opened the Book of 
the Gospels. The first words on which his eyes 
fell were these: “If thou wouldst be perfect, go, 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven.” He read them 
aloud, and opened the Book again. This was the 
second message: “‘ Take nothing for your journey.” 
Once more he closed the pages, and opened them 
the third time, and read, “If any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself.” 

“These,” said he, turning to his companions, “are 

- the words of the Lorn, and they are our Rule, and 
the rule of all who shall come after us.” 

Then he went out of the church, and spent the day 
in preaching, as was his wont; while Bernard and 
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Peter returned home and settled their affairs, selling 
all that they possessed and giving the money to the 
poor, keeping only enough to buy some yards of 
grey homespun, which they afterwards made into 
rough gowns like that which Francis wore, fastening 
them at the waist, like his, with a hempen cord. 

You can imagine what a sensation these proceedings 
would make in the little city, where Bernard and 
Peter were perhaps even better known than Francis 
himself. 

The next week the party was joined by another 
recruit, a working man whose ‘name was Egidio; 
and, as there were now four people who had given 
up their homes and all their comforts for the sake 
of this new enterprise, Francis felt that he must begin 
to look about him and find a roof to cover them. 

As they had no money they could not hire a house; 
besides, this would have been against their principles ; 
so he led them to an empty hut of which he knew 
about three miles from Assisi, which had been built 
for the convenience of travellers, but was quite 
deserted, because it stood close to a leper hospital, 
and people were afraid of catching the infection. 
Here they took up their abode, and here, very soon, 
yet another companion threw in his lot with them. 

The new-comer’s name was Giles, and he was 
a friend of Bernard and Peter. He did not know 
Francis, but he had heard of his doings, and had 
felt drawn towards him, just as the others had been ; 
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but he had been absent from Assisi when his two 
friends had taken the great step and left their homes, 
and when he returned he missed them, and asked 
where they were. ‘Living down in the valley in 
a leper hut, with the mad son of Pietro Bernar- 
done,” was the contemptuous answer ; and, doubtless, 
he who made it thought that Giles, like a sensible 
_man, would think no more about the matter. 

But he was mistaken. Giles had a great respect 
for the judgement of his friends, and he knew that 
they would not take the step which they had taken 
without good reasons, so he began to make inquiries 
as to the life that they were leading. And when he 
heard that they spent all their time in going about 
among the poor and miserable, helping them and 
talking to them about Gop, and how they always 
seemed bright and happy, he felt that, after all, this 
was the best life, even although people laughed at it, 
and he determined to ask if he too might share it. 

There is a very pretty story told of how he lost 
his way as he was trying to find the hut, for it stood 
in the middle of a wood, and all the paths that ran 
through the wood were so like one another that he 
did not know which to take. Puzzled and perplexed 
he knelt down and prayed for guidance, and when he 
opened his eyes he saw a little man, with a bright, 
happy face, who wore a coarse grey gown, with 
a hood at the back, coming along one of the paths 
towards him, humming a tune to himself. 
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It was a lovely day in early spring, which is the 
most beautiful time of all the year in Italy! The 
blue sky was shining overhead, the little green buds 
were bursting open on the trees, and flowers were 
growing everywhere amongst the grass. The little 
man seemed to be enjoying himself immensely, now 
looking up at the sky through the delicate green 
tracery of bursting leaves, now looking down with 
a glad smile at the carpet of flowers beneath his feet. 
Suddenly he stooped down, and, stopping his song, 
lifted something from the path, and laid it carefully 
aside among the grass. “Little brother,” he said 
softly, “thou shouldst not wander on the pathway, — 
else wilt thou be crushed by some careless foot.” 

Then Giles saw that it was a big, fat worm that 
the little man had lifted into a ‘place of safety, and 
he knew that it must be Francis Bernardone, of 
whom he had heard so much, for he was known to 
have a wondrous love for everything in nature. So 
he went forward and, throwing himself at Francis’s 
feet, begged that he might be allowed to join his 
company. Permission was gladly granted, and soon 
Giles was sitting in the hut with Bernard and Peter, 
hearing their story and telling his own to them. 

Now we must not think that Francis and his 
followers did nothing but say their prayers and sit 
in a little hut all day. Every few weeks their 
numbers were increased by some new-comer, who 
thus followed out the response which he felt deep 
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down in his heart to the burning words which Francis 
spoke; and when the little community numbered 
eight, its members followed the example of the early 
disciples, and went out, two and two, Francis and 
Giles, Bernard and Peter, Egidio and Sylvester, ‘to 
travel up and down the whole of Umbria, preaching 
repentance to the country folk. 

As we know, they had no money, so they begged 
their bread as they went along, or worked for it when 
they could, by going into the hayfields and vineyards, 
and doing a few hours’ work in return for their supper 
and their breakfast and the right to sleep in some 
barn with the farm hands with whom they spent 
the day. 

They would talk to those men, and sing to them, 
and help them in whatever way they could, so that it 
was no wonder that they soon became welcome visitors, 
and gained the love and confidence of every one. 

When they had been wandering up and down the 
country in this way for a few weeks, they would retrace 
their steps homeward, and meet on a certain day, 
which had been arranged beforehand, at the Chapel 
of S. Mary of the Angels, the ‘‘ Portiuncula,” and 
there they would have a little service together, then 
go on to their hut, where they could rest and recount 
to one another, and especially to Francis (whom they 
all looked up to as their leader), the things that they 
had done, and the adventures with which they had 
met. 
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For they were always on the outlook for adventures. 
They felt that they were knights of Gop, embarked 
on a high emprise, entirely depending on Him for 
everything, and they were as light-hearted and careless 
as children, taking every day as it came, enjoying the 
sunshine and the flowers, the haymaking and the 
simple peasant life which they shared, always making 
new friends, always coming across some curious inci- 
dent, the details of which they would relate as they 
sat together, a little group of grey figures, outside the 
tiny hut which they called home. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE MEN WHO FOLLOWED 


Berore we go any further, it may be well to turn 
our thoughts away from Francis for a moment or two, 
and learn a little about some of the men who were his 
earliest followers, and whose names have been handed 
down to us in connection with his own. 

We do not know in what order they joined his 
company, but it is certain that none of them were long 
in following the example of Bernard, Peter, Egidio, 
and Giles. 

First of all there was Ruffino, who belonged to one 
of the best-known families in Assisi, and was a distant 
relation of Clare Scifi, of whom we shall hear later on. 
He was a very dreamy person, who was much more 
fond of spending his time in prayer and meditation 
than in active work. Francis knew this, and knew 
also that to do so was not altogether good for Ruffino, 
because he thought so much about himself and his sins 
that he was apt to grow very depressed ; so one day he 
ordered him to go up to Assisi instead, and there 
preach a sermon to the people. 
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Now poor Ruffino had never even tried to preach a 
sermon in his life, and he begged Francis to let him 
off, telling him that he lacked the gift of preaching, 
and was simple and unlearned. 

But Francis insisted, saying that if he obeyed, and 
tried to do his duty, Gop the Hoty Guosr would 
inspire him, and put the right words into his mouth. 
So Ruffino went, and, according to the old chronicler, 
he preached a very good sermon. 

Then there was Leo, who also came from Assisi, 
who was a very plain and simple man, who never did 
anything on his own responsibility, but referred every- 
thing to Francis, and followed out his instructions 
with such docility and obedience that Francis used to 
call him “Il Pecorello,” the “ Little Sheep of Gon.” 
Once Leo saw a very beautiful vision. Francis was 
sick, and Leo, the most devoted of all his followers, 
was nursing him. Late one evening, as the friar was 
praying by his master’s bedside, it seemed to him that 
he was led to the edge of a broad and raging torrent. 
As he stood there he saw certain friars come to its 
bank, who bore great burdens on their backs, and as 
they desired to cross the raging stream, and there was 
no ferryboat, they plunged boldly in. But, alas! the 
burdens which they carried were so heavy that they 
weighed them down, and they were all drowned. 
Leo’s tender heart was very grieved at this, and while 
he was standing sadly on the bank, lamenting the fate 
that had overtaken the travellers, another band of friars 
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came up, who had no burdens of any kind upon their 
shoulders. Before he could warn them of the danger, 
they too plunged boldly into the stream, but, to his 
joy, because they “travelled lightly,” and carried no 
weights, they passed over safely to the other side. 

Then the vision faded, and he found himself back 
by Francis’s bedside. Next morning he asked his 
master what the vision could mean, and the explana- 
tion which Francis gave to him applies to all time, to 
our days as well as to his: 

‘The mighty raging torrent represents this world,” 
he said, “and those friars who were overcome by its 
troublous waves are those who, in their course through 
it, burden themselves with earthly cares and posses- 
sions, while those who got safely to the other side are 
those who ‘do not set their affections on earthly 
things,’ but, temperate in food and clothing, are glad, 
poor, and without possessions, to follow Curisr. 
Therefore they pass with ease from this temporal life 
to the life eternal.” 

Another of S. Francis’s earliest followers was Angelo, 
a soldier and a knight, and this was how he came to 
forsake the warfare of this world and take up arms for 
the King of kings. 

His home was at Rieti, a town not very far from 
Assisi, and it is evident that he must have heard 
Francis preach, and have been deeply impressed by 
what he said. But it is evident also, from the story 
that follows, that he could not make up his mind to 
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take the great step which the other Grey Brothers had 
already taken, and change the whole course of his life. 
Francis must have been aware of the struggle which 
was going on in his mind, for one day, when he was 
passing through Rieti, he met the knight, and stopped 
and said to him, “ Lord Angelo, it is a long time since 
thou put on a sword and armour for fighting. So, as 
thou art not the man to be idle, methinks it would be 
well for thee to put on a rough cloak and hempen 
girdle as I have done, and instead of the sword to take 
up the Cross of Curist, and instead of knightly spurs 
to let thy feet be soiled with the dust of the road. 
We that are soldiers must fight, so come with me, and 
I will make thee a soldier of the Lorp Currst.” 
Angelo went with Francis, and we may be sure that he 
never repented of the choice that’ he made that day. 

The last Brother that we have time to mention is 
Brother Juniper, who was perhaps the funniest, and 
quaintest, and most interesting figure among them all. 
For he was so good that Francis used to say that he 
wished he “‘ had a whole forest of such junipers,” yet 
he was so absent-minded and eccentric that he got 
into endless scrapes in his efforts to help people, and I 
think he must have kept the rest of his companions in 
a constant state of amusement. Yet he was so 
humble, that he never became angry when he was 
rebuked or laughed at. Indeed, it seems that he 
was one of the few people who enjoy laughing at 
themselves. 
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Here are two of the stories that are told of him. 
Once, when it was his turn to act as cook for the rest 
of the brothers, the friar who was in charge said to 
him, “ Brother Juniper, we all must go abroad ; look 
’ to it, therefore, that when we return, tired and weary, 
thou hast some dish ready cooked to refresh us.” 

“Right gladly will I do so,” replied Brother Juniper, 
and he really meant what he said. But when the 
other friars had departed, leaving him alone in his 
kitchen, he began to think what a nice quiet time he 
might have had for prayer, if he had not had tiresome 
food to get ready. So he hit on a plan, by which, as 
he thought, much precious time might be saved in the 
future. He determined to cook enough food to last 
the whole community for a fortnight, in order that, 
for that space of time, at least, there need be no work 
done in the kitchen. 

So he went into the city and begged several very 
large pots and pans, also a supply of fresh meat, fowls, 
eggs, and herbs, as well as a stock of firewood. Then, 
when he had collected all these things in the little 
monastery kitchen, he made a huge fire, and put the 
pots and pans on it, then he popped in all the eatables 
together, without taking time to prepare them. The 
fowls had their feathers on, the eggs were still inside 
their shells. To Brother Juniper these things did 
not matter. When the mess was cooked, the friars 
could easily pull out a feather here and there, and if 
they did eat the egg-shells, they would not harm them. 
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Presently the fire became so hot that he was in 
danger of being scorched when he went near it to see 
how his extraordinary “stew” was getting on. 
Nothing daunted, he obtained a big flat board, which 
he fastened in front of him, to act as a sort of shield 
against the scorching heat. 

When the rest of the brothers returned, tired and 
hungry with walking about and preaching all day, 
they sat down in their places in the refectory, while 
one of their number hurried to the kitchen to see 
what Brother Juniper was about. 

Presently he returned, convulsed with laughter, 
having seen the extraordinary figure, with its wooden 
firescreen, hopping about in front of the blazing fire, 
lifting the lid first off one:pot, and then off 
another. 

“Brother Juniper is making a wedding feast,” he 
cried, and all the brothers laughed at him, for they 
thought it was some frolic. | 

But their laughter died away, and their faces 
lengthened, when Brother Juniper appeared in the 
hall, staggering under the weight of an enormous dish 
of some extraordinary concoction, which seemed to 
consist of masses of draggled feathers and broken 
eggshells, with an occasional piece of meat peeping 
out between. 

Hungry as they were, no one could bring him- 
self to touch it, and it had to be thrown away, and, 
needless to say, when the Brother-in-charge found out 
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that there were panfuls more of the same mixture in 
the kitchen, he was very angry, and accused poor 
Brother Juniper of wasting good food, and not 
husbanding the resources of the Order. 

The moment it was pointed out to him, Brother 
Juniper saw how foolish he had been, and he was so 
broken-hearted at the thought of how he had wasted 
the provisions of the community that he went away 
and hid himself for a whole day; and when he 
returned no one had the heart either to chide him 
or to teaze him any more. 

Another time he was in a church in Assisi at 
Christmastide, and was kneeling before the altar 
meditating on the Mystery of the Incarnation. It 
was a well-cared-for church, and the ornaments on 
the altar were rich and costly. The sacristan, who 
wanted to go and have his dinner, seeing him there, 
asked him if he would guard the ornaments till he 
came back, and Brother Juniper gladly promised to 
do so. 

But, alas! his ideas of guarding the altar were very 
different from those of the sacristan. For presently 
a poor woman entered, and begged for alms. She 
was so ill-clad and hungry that the tender-hearted 
friar, who, of course, had no money of his own to 
offer her, looked round to see if there was anything 
in the church that could be spared, in order to supply 
her with something to eat. His eye fell on a rich 
piece of gold embroidery, all hung round with little 
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silver bells, which had been given by some pious 
person to adorn the altar. 

“These bells are not needed,” said simple-minded 
Juniper, forgetting that they were not his to give 
away ; and he straightway cut them off, and presented 
them to the poor woman, telling her to go and sell 
them, and buy food for herself and her children. 

Presently the sacristan returned, and we can imagine 
his dismay when he saw what had happened. “ Why 
couldst thou not have kept a better watch?” he 
exclaimed, wringing his hands, “and not allowed some 
thief to enter ?”’ 

“Do not distress thyself about the bells,” answered 
Juniper, calmly, “for I myself cut them off, and gave 
them to a poor woman who had great need of them. 
Here they are of no use, save that they make a show 
of worldly pomps.” 

Of course these words only made the sacristan more 
angry, and he seized the hanging and carried it to the 
Father-General of the Order, and showed it to him, 
saying, ‘‘ Father-General, I demand of you justice on 
Friar Juniper, who hath spoilt this hanging for me, 
that was the most precious thing in our sacristy : look, 
now, how he hath destroyed it, and stripped off all the 
little silver bells, and ihe saith he hath given them 
away to a poor woman.’ 

Then the Father-General was very angry also, and 
summoned the rest of the friars, and gave Brother 
Juniper a severe rebuke before them all for giving 
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away the bells. And he spoke so loudly and 
vehemently that his voice grew quite rough and 
hoarse. 

Juniper listened meekly to the scolding, then, 
when it was over, in order to return good for evil, 
and also because he was so soft-hearted that he could 
not bear to see any one suffering, even if it were only 
from hoarseness, without trying to relieve them, he 
went back to Assisi, and begged a dish of porridge and 
butter from some one. 

He carried it to the Portiuncula, and made it 
nice and hot. Then, holding it in one hand, and a 
candle in the other, he knocked at the door of the 
Father-General’s cell. 

By this time it was very late, and the good Father 
did not at all like being disturbed. But he thought 
some urgent message had come for him, and he was 
very much surprised to find, when he opened the 
door, that it was only Brother Juniper who stood 
there, holding a steaming dish of porridge. 

“What is it?” he asked, not in the best of 
humours. 

““My Father, to-day, when you chid me for my 
faults, I noticed that your voice was growing hoarse 
from over-fatigue,” replied Juniper; “therefore | 
bethought me of a remedy, and I procured this 
porridge for thee. Pray eat thereof, for it will ease 
thy chest and throat.” 

“Porridge forsooth!” exclaimed the irate Father- 
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General. ‘ What hour is this, thinkest thou, to go 
disturbing folk?” 

“‘Never mind the hour, eat the porridge, ’ twas 
made for thee,” pleaded poor Juniper humbly. 

But the Father-General would not. He was too 
sleepy, and too angry at being disturbed. 

“Then,” said the importunate visitor, ‘if thou wilt 
not eat it, tis a pity to waste it, so at least do me 
this favour, hold the candle, and I will eat it myself.” 

It was a case of a soft answer turning away wrath. 
The Father-General was so struck with Juniper’s 
patience and humility, that he was ashamed of his 
own annoyance, and said heartily, ‘‘ Look, now, since 
thou wilt have it so, let us eat it, thou and I together.” 

So they ate the porridge betwéen them, out of the 
same dish, and Juniper went to his cell a happy man. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE “LITTLE BROTHERS” 


Wuewn Francis had obeyed the call of Gop, which had 
sounded in the depths of his own heart, he had never 
thought for a moment that other men might follow 
his example, and that he might be forced into the 
position of leader, or founder, of a community. Yet 
this was what was now happening. For, as time went 
on, there were always more men coming to the door 
of the hut, asking if they might join the ranks and 
share the life of those who dwelt there. And Francis, 
much as he dreaded the responsibility of starting a 
new Religious Order, dare not say them nay. 

At last he felt that he must go to Rome, and lay 
the whole matter before the Pope, telling him exactly 
what had happened, pointing out to him the words of 
Scripture which he and his companions had taken for 
their Rule, and asking him to give them his approval 
and blessing. So he and his followers set out to walk 
to the Imperial City. 

When he arrived there he laid his plans before the 
Pope, or rather he got one of the cardinals to do so, 

| F 
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because it was not very easy for a poor wandering 
preacher, who was not even ordained, to obtain an 
audience with such an august person. 

The Pope was very much perplexed. He had 
never heard in his life before of any one who had ideas ~ 
quite like the ideas that this man had. To him, in his 
magnificent palace, with his army of servants and 
attendants, it seemed madness for any one to dream of 
following Curist’s precepts literally, and to try to live 
like the birds of the air, having neither storehouse nor 
barn, which really meant in this case having no money 
at his disposal, and depending for his daily bread on 
the charity of others and the providence of Gop. 

So he sent for Francis, and tried to persuade him to 
enter one of the Religious Orders which were already 
founded, and which possessed monasteries and lands 
and money, so that there was no risk of any of their 
members starving, as he was very much afraid this 
strange young man would do. 

But Francis refused. To enter one of the other 
Orders, and to become a Benedictine, or an Augus- 
tinian Monk, and to persuade his companions to do 
likewise, was the very last thought that was in his 
head. In his judgement, the very reason why the 
monks of these Orders had failed to move the hearts 
of the people of Italy was, that they did possess 
houses and money and lands, and had been so 
wrapped up in the care of them, and in the thought of 
their own comfort, that they had neglected the work 
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entrusted to them to do. Besides, he believed that he 
had received his Rule direct from Gop, and much as 
he would have liked the Pope’s blessing upon it, he 
could not have it interfered with. 

So, after listening humbly to what the chief ruler of 

his Church had to say, he went back to his lodgings, 
very grieved and disappointed, yet convinced in his 
heart that he was right, and that the Pope was 
wrong. 
_ That night the Pope had a curious dream. He 
dreamt that he saw the Church of S. John Lateran, 
one of the largest churches in Rome, falling to the 
ground, when suddenly a figure in a hermit’s grey 
gown sprang forward and propped it up. This dream 
set him thinking! Perhaps, after all, it was Gop’s 
will that these men, who were so willing to suffer 
hardships and poverty for Curisr’s sake, should be 
allowed to follow their own devices. Perhaps, if he 
opposed them, he would be opposing the Almighty ! 
Perhaps it would be safer to let things take their 
course. 

So next morning he sent for Francis, and, giving 
him his blessing, bade him go in peace in the Name of 
the Lorp, and preach repentance to all who would 
listen to him. He also ordered that all the members 
of the little community should receive the tonsure, 
that is, have a little round piece shaved on the top of 
their heads, just as all priests had then, and Roman 
priests have to-day, to show that although they had not 
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been ordained, they were to be considered clerks, or 
lay preachers, and that people might know that they 
had his approval. 

We can imagine how glad Francis was when he 
heard this, for he was a loyal son of the Church; and 
now he felt that he had obtained her blessing on his 
work; and it was a very happy and joyous little 
company who set out once more to cross the wide 
stretch of dusty plain that lay between Rome and 
Assisi. 

On the way the question of what name they should 
bear in future was discussed and settled. Other Orders 
were called after their founders, the Benedictines took 
their name from S. Benedict, who had given them 
their Rule, and the Augustinians from S. Augustine 
of Hippo. But Francis was so humble-minded that 
he would not have his followers called after him, 
although, in after days, when he was dead, they took 
the name of Franciscans, which they still bear ; indeed, 
he would have no high-sounding title at all, only that 
of “ Frati Minori,” or * Little Brothers.” 

The Little Brothers were never, so Francis decreed, 
to possess any property of their own, or have great 
monasteries and churches built for them, but were to 
be content, even if their numbers increased greatly, 
to live in the plainest and barest little huts, and to 
worship in little low-roofed, low-doored churches, to 
remind them that theirs was a life vowed to humility 
and poverty. As we shall see, he was not able, even 
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in his lifetime, to have these rules carried out 
perfectly by all his followers, but he carried them out 
in his own person, not because he despised the pleasant 
things of the world—nice clothes, and nice food, and 
the means of enjoying oneself, or even thought it 
wrong for other people to have them ; but he felt 
that they were the things that tied men down to earth, 
and that they could serve Gop with a much more 
single mind without them. 
As the Little Brothers went up and down the 
country they were to greet every one they met with 
the words, “‘ The Peace of Gop,” and whenever they 
went into a church they were to repeat these simple 
words of adoration and thanksgiving, “‘ We adore 
Thee, Lorp Jesus Curist, here and in all Thy 
churches which are in the world, and we bless Thee, 
that by Thy holy Cross, Thou hast redeemed the 
world.” 

They were also to work, not at regular trades, for 
this would have obliged them to remain in one place, 
but wherever they went preaching the Gospel they 
were to try to find ‘odd jobs”’ to which they might 
turn their hands, and earn part, at least, of their daily 
bread. 

Thus we hear of Giles, in after times, borrowing a 
water-jug in an Italian city, and spending part of each 
day as a water-carrier ; while, being a handy man, he 
earned a few so/di to pay for his meals in another 
town, by making baskets of willow, which he had 
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gathered by the roadside, and selling them in.the streets. 
Others would chop wood for some household, in 
return for a meal, or work in the garden, or help in 
the autumn in the gathering of the grapes and olives. 
So, although they were often hungry, and were some- 
times forced to eat turnips and other roots, when their 
supply of bread failed, the Little Brothers never 
starved, for Gop their Fatruer watched over them, and 
fulfilled His promise that He would regard them as 
of more value than the sparrows. 

But to come back to the time when Francis returned 
from Rome with his band of friends. Although he 
had still no other place to live in but the tiny hut, 
which was now so crowded that there was scarcely 
room to move in it when every one was at home, 
a great change had come over the minds of the people 
of Assisi in regard to him. For, now that he had 
been to Rome, and had obtained the favour of the 
Pope, they no longer called him “a fool,” and “mad,” 
they were rather inclined to make a fuss over him, 
and even invited him to preach in the cathedral. 

As time went on, and the Little Brothers visited all 
the cities, as well as the country districts, in Umbria, 
numbers of new members joined the Order, from 
Perugia, and Spoleto, and other neighbouring towns, 
and it became a very difficult matter to find sleeping- 
room for them in the little hut; indeed, it soon 
became impossible, and some were obliged to sleep 
outside. 
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But this did not trouble Francis, so certain was he 
that Gop would open up a way to the possession of 
a larger hut, and a more certain dwelling-place, in due 
Lies, 

And the way was opened up, but in rather a per- 
plexing manner. For one evening, when the Brothers 
were all kneeling at prayer, with hardly room to 
move, so closely were they packed together, the door 
was flung open, and an ass stumbled in, driven forward 
by the blows of its master, who, taking no notice of 
the fact that the hut was already over-crowded, 
declared his intention of remaining there all night with 
his beast of burden. 

The fact was, that he had been in the habit of using 
this hut as a stable, before Francis and his friends took 
up their abode in it, and he wanted to put it to the 
same use again; so he took this rude method of 
hinting to them that, as the hut was free to all comers, 
they had no right to take permanent possession 
of it. 

This was true, although, had the man liked to do 
so, he could have stabled his ass elsewhere, and Francis 
felt that after this interruption he must try to get 
some spot of ground where his Little Brothers could 
build a few humble dwellings, which would serve as 
their head-quarters, and where they could have a little 
church in which to hold their services. 

So he went to the Bishop of Assisi, and asked him to 
help him. The bishop did not see his way to do any- 
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thing, however, and told Francis so. Then he applied 
to the Abbot of the Monastery of Mont Subasio, to 
which monastery, if you remember, the little Chapel of 
_ the Portiuncula, standing down in the valley, belonged. 

To his great delight the abbot said that he and his 
friends might take possession of the chapel, and of 
a certain amount of ground round it, and that they 
coald build huts, and live there. 

Overjoyed, Francis went back and told the good 
news to his friends, and at once they took possession 
of the tiny piece of land, which was surrounded by 
thick woods, and in the middle of which stood the 
little bare chapel which Francis had rebuilt with so 
much labour, and which, as I have said, may still be 
seen, inside the more modern church to-day. 

Here they built a number of low, rounded cells, the 
shape of wide shallow bowls turned upside down, 
which must have been very like those which the 
Culdees built in Scotland. Then they enclosed the 
huts and the church by a fence of wattles, and there 
they lived, a small community by themselves, setting 
out, in twos and threes, on what we may call missionary 
journeys, which, as time went on, extended not only 
through the length and breadth of Italy, but across 
the Alps, to France and Germany, yet always return- 
ing, at the end of them, to this haven of refuge, to 
report their doings, and receive counsel and encourage- 
ment from their much-loved leader. 
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CHAPTER IX 
S. CLARE 


We have now seen how the Order of the Frati 
Minori, or Little Brothers, was founded; and we 
shall read presently, how, even in Francis’s lifetime, 
its members formed a mighty army, which was known 
in after years as the Order of the Franciscans, or Grey- 
friars. 

But we now come to the story of how Francis 
founded his Second Order, which was an Order for 
women ; and afterwards we must also learn why he 
founded his Third Order ; for when he died there were 
in all three Orders, the members of which obeyed the 
Rules which he laid down for them. 

During the troubled time when he was beginning 
to hear the Voice of Gop speaking to him, and mak- 
ing up his mind to his great act of renunciation, a 
little girl was growing up in a stately castle that 
stood on the hill-side, a mile or two from the gates 
of Assisi. Her name was Chiara, or Clare Scifi, 
and she was the eldest daughter of a very wealthy 
nobleman. 
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Even as a child she was wonderfully beautiful, with 
long golden hair and a skin like lilies and roses. And 
because she was so beautiful, and her father was so 
rich, by the time that she was fifteen she had many 
suitors. 

This pleased her parents, who were very proud of 
their lovely little daughter, and they urged her to 
listen to the suit of one of her lovers, and marry him. 

But Clare would not listen to them. Young as she 
was, all her thoughts were fixed on Gop and on 
heaven, and she had no desire to live the life of the 
ordinary maiden in her position, and be married to 
some knight who cared for war more than for any- 
thing else, and be forced to spend all her time and 
energy in pursuits which had to do with this world 
alone. For in those days it was very hard indeed 
to live “in the world,” as the phrase was, and at 
the same time to be religious. And as Clare wished 
with all her heart to devote her life to the service of 
Gop, she made up her mind that she was not going 
to allow herself to be forced to live “in the world.” 

Her parents were very vexed with her, at least her 
father was, for her mother (the Lady Ortolana) was 
a very devout woman, who must, to a certain extent, 
have sympathized with her little daughter ; and it is 
certain that poor Clare had many unhappy days when 
she was being urged by her father, first by kindness, 
then by threats, to give up her strange ideas, and 
marry and settle down like other girls. 
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It chanced that, at the time when she was most 
perplexed, Francis was asked to preach, as you 
remember, in the cathedral, and Clare went to hear 
him, accompanied, most probably, by her mother. 
The words which he spoke went straight to the girl’s 
heart, weary as she was with pondering how best to 
shape her future life. And, as she was now seven- 
teen, which in Italy at that time was considered quite 
grown-up, she went once or twice to visit this strange 
preacher, and, opening her heart to him, she asked 
him what she ought to do. 

Francis had no doubt whatever what his answer 
should be. He had given up his own life at the call 
of Gop, and he believed that he had done right in 
doing so. So, forgetting, perhaps, how young and 
carefully-nurtured this nobly-born maiden was— 
else, I think, he would have advised her to wait for 
two or three years—he said at once that she should 
follow the voice of her conscience, and, cutting her- 
self off from the frivolous life which her father would 
fain have her lead, show to all the world that, although 
she was a woman, she too was going to give up every- 
thing for Curist’s sake, and live a life of poverty, like 
the Little Brothers. 

Clare listened gladly to his advice, and, as the season 
of Easter was approaching, she asked him if she might 
come to the little chapel of the Portiuncula on Palm 
Sunday, and there lay aside her rich clothes and her 
ornaments, as a sign that she was laying aside every- 
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thing which, however right and innocent for others, 
she felt would only hinder her ; and put on the dress 
of a Little Brother, and accept the Rule. 

Pleased with her decision, Francis promised that he 
would be ready to meet her when she came, and so 
the matter was arranged. 

Now all this planning and secrecy may seem very 
strange and even wrong to us who live in other days 
when girls are allowed to choose their own professions, 
and are not forced to marry against their will. We 
must, however, remember the times that Clare lived in, 
and realize that unless a woman ran away from home 
and entered a convent secretly she very often had no 
chance of doing so at all, but was forced to marry 
the man her parents chose for her, and very often 
was so unhappy afterwards that all her desires for 
Gop and goodness died out, and the life which might 
have been spent in His service was spent in careless 
luxury or in hopeless, sordid toil. 

When we remember this, instead of blaming her, 
we shall feel a keen sympathy with the girl, who, on 
that bright Palm Sunday just seven hundred years 
ago, dressed herself in her most festal dress, and all 
her prettiest ornaments, as was the custom on that 
day, and went to hear Mass in the cathedral with her 
mother and her little sister Agnes, who was three 
years younger than she was, knowing that before 
another day had come she would have taken the 
great step which would cut her off for ever from 
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her old life, and would have entered on a new life 
of hardness and poverty. 

That night, still arrayed in her festal dress, she 
crept out of her father’s house, accompanied by one 
or two faithful servants to whom she had confided 
her plans, and, speeding down the hill in the moon- 
light, she hurried to the Portiuncula, and, knocking 
at the door, craved for admittance. 

Francis and one or two of his Brothers were waiting 
for her, and there, in the little chapel, by flickering 
candle-light, in the presence of her father’s servants, 
she laid aside her girlish jewellery, and her rich 
apparel, and allowed her long golden hair to be cut 
off ; then she put on a grey cloak, similar to that 
worn by the brothers, and fastened, like theirs, with 
a coarse hempen girdle. Over her head was thrown 
a white veil, which was covered by a second veil of 
black. And there, standing before the altar, the first 
“‘Grey Sister,” ancestress in spirit of the many “ Poor 
Clares”” (as her followers were afterwards called), 
ancestress also of the Communities of “Grey Ladies,” 
who, in our own day, do parish work in our great 
towns, or train for mission work abroad, listened while 
the three sayings of our Lorp, which were the Rule 
of the Order, were read, and took a solemn vow to 
obey them. Then, after it was all ended, she went 
to a Benedictine convent in the city and took refuge 
with the good Sisters until it was decided what the 
next step in her life was to be. 
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When her father discovered next morning what she 
had done, he was very angry, and, going to the con- 
vent, ordered her to return home, threatening to do 
all sorts of dreadful things to her if she did not. But 
Clare refused to be influenced by his words, saying 
bravely that from henceforth she belonged to Gon, 
and that she would rather die than turn back now 
that she had “ put her hand to the plough.” 

So Count Favorino was obliged to go home without 
her, for, after all, she was old enough to know her 
own mind; but his rage knew no bounds when, 
a fortnight later, his second daughter, Agnes, who 
was only fourteen, stole away from the castle and 
joined her sister, whom she dearly loved, and whose 
example she wished to follow. 

Determined that Agnes, at least, should be forced 
to return home, he sent a band of armed men to the 
convent, who seized the child, and, such was the 
cruelty that was practised in, those days, when 
she resisted and clung to her sister, they dragged 
her away by the hair of her head, striking her and 
kicking her, until the poor little thing sank down on 
the ground quite unconscious. 

The old story has it that her body became as heavy 
as lead, and her father’s retainers could not lift it ; and 
when her uncle, who accompanied them, would have 
done so, his arm became quite stiff and paralysed. 
But the real fact seems to have been that they were 
afraid, thinking that they had actually killed the 
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child ; so they left her where she was, rather than 
carry her home. 

After they had gone she revived, however, and 
crawled back to the convent, where, we may be sure, 
she was tenderly cared for by Clare and the kind 
Sisters. 

We see how many people there were in Assisi 
who were dissatisfied with the life they were leading, 
and who were just waiting for some one brave enough 
to set them an example, and to take the first step, 
when we read that as soon as it was known what these 
two girls had done, a number of the ladies of the 
city, one of whom was the aunt of Clare and Agnes, 
went to Francis and begged to be allowed to join the 
two sisters, and to live the life which they proposed to 
live. 

So once more Francis was forced to go and beg the 
Abbot of the Monastery of Mont Subasio to help him 
again, as he had helped him before, and give him 
a little piece of land where this newly-founded com- 
munity of women might live. 

The abbot was very kind, and gave him the gift 
which, perhaps, of all others he most desired, the little 
Chapel of S. Damien and the bit of ground on which 
it stood. 

It was here, if you remember, where, in his per- 
plexity, he had passed hours in prayer not so many 
years before, and where he had received the com- 
mand from Curist to go and “build His Church.” 
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We can imagine with what joy he and his Brethren 
enlarged the tiny hut which had served as a dwelling- 
place for the priest and himself, and made it into 
a little convent where Clare and the ladies who had 
followed her could live, and spend their time in pray- 
ing for the needs of the whole world, in serving the 
poor and needy who came to their gates, in spinning 
flax, and weaving it into fine linen for the service of the 
altar in poor churches, and in weaving cloth for the 
gowns of the Little Brothers, who, on their part, 
undertook to supply them with food. So, although 
they hardly saw each other, the members of the two 
communities were all like members of one great family, 
the men of which went out and worked in the world, 
and the women, as was fitting in the time in which 
they lived, took the more passive part of praying 
and working quietly at home. 

And it is nice to know that, after a time, when 
Count Favorino was dead, Clare’s mother, the Lady 
Ortolana, joined her, with another little sister called 
Beatrice, and so they were all together again. 

There is not space in this book to tell of the won- 
derful friendship which lasted all their lives between 
S. Francis and S. Clare. For ever since their deaths 
the Church has inscribed their names on her roll of 
Saints. | 
Whenever Francis needed advice and sympathy he 
went and consulted Clare ; and, as we shall see, when 
his health broke down, and he was weak and dying, 
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and his heart was broken because his followers had 
departed from the early simplicity of his rule, it was 
to her he turned for comfort, and it was she who tried 
to nurse him back to life and hope, with as much care 
and tenderness as if he had been her brother. 

At first the members of this woman’s community 
were called the “ Poor Ladies of Assisi,” but after- 
“wards they were known as “The Clarisses,” or “‘ Poor 
Clares”; and their numbers grew until they became 
a great Order of Religious Women who had convents 
all over Europe, who devoted themselves specially to 
the care of the sick, the lonely, and the friendless ; 
and who were famed for their self-sacrifice and: good- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER X 
PREACHING TO THE BIRDS 


Now that we have followed the story of S. Francis’s 
life to the time when he was living with his band of 
Little Brothers in their tiny huts round the Portiun- 
cula, and his dear friend S. Clare was living with her 
poor ladies at her little Convent of S. Damien, let us 
' pause for a moment to think what manner of man this 
was, who wielded such an influence over the folk of his 
day, and who was so different from every one else. 

It has been said that he, more than any other man, 
moulded his life on the pattern of our Lorp Jzsus 
Curist. And I think this was because of his absolute 
simplicity and singleness of aim. 

Whatever he did, he did it thoroughly. He was 
like S. Paul, who said, “This one thing I do.” We 
can see this trait appearing in his character from the 
time of his earliest boyhood. He always, to the end 
of his days, took a wonderful joy in life. As we 
have already seen in his youth, when as yet he saw 
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nothing higher, he set himself merely to enjoy himself, 
and he enjoyed himself with all his heart. 

Then Curist’s call came to him, “ Follow Me.” 
And, without questioning, he did that thoroughly also. 

He brought to this following of the Curisr the 
same joyous, merry, adventurous spirit that had been 
his in the old days, and this was where his great charm 
lay. This was what made his whole after-life, and the 
lives of his immediate followers, a true tale of romance. 

He might be poor as the world counted poverty, 
but in his own eyes he was rich. His earthly father 
had cast him off, but Gop was his Farner. He had 
no home save a share in a rude little hut of earth and 
wattles, but the whole world was his home, and his 
_ roof was the blue sky, with the sun smiling down 
at him by day and the twinkling stars by night. He 
-had lost his old friends, but all Gop’s creatures were 
his friends, his “ brothers and sisters,” as he used to 
call them, because they shared with him Gop’s life 
and Gon’s energy, whether that energy were expressed 
in his own spiritual faculties, or in the life of the birds 
and fishes, or in the heat of the fire, or in the cool 
refreshing of the rain. 

In other men’s eyes he and his friends might be 
poor silly fanatics, who were living a harder life than 
they needed to live ; but he could see things in the 
light of the eternal purpose. To him they were 
knights, troubadours, jugglers of Gop, going out with 
the mystic halo of heaven’s glory upon them, to do 
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great deeds for their Master, not by lording it over 
the people, as the priests of the Church were then apt 
to do, nor by pronouncing hard words and threatenings 
of doom, but by the very joyfulness, and brightness, 
and helpfulness of their own personalities, which 
brought home to tired, and weary, and down-trodden 
folk the fact that Gop was their Faruer also, Who 
cared for them and loved them. And that not only 
were they serving Him when they said their prayers, 
or went to church, but when they tilled the fields, or 
looked after the house, or tended the little children. 

He loved everything in nature, all the birds and 
beasts and flowers; and there are some charming 
tales told of the power that he had over them. 

One of these leads to the story of how he founded 
his Third Order. It is said that when he was stand- 
ing preaching in a little village market-place one day, 
his voice could scarcely be heard because of the chirp- 
ing and twittering of the swallows, who had built their 
nests under the eaves of the adjoining houses. Instead 
of trying to frighten them away, as he might have 
done, Francis looked up at them with a smile, “ Little 
sister swallows,” he said, “it is my turn to speak, so 
hearken to the Word of Gop, and keep silent and 
very quiet till I am finished.” 

To the astonishment of his hearers the birds 
obeyed, and this fact added to the earnestness of his 
words; and the joy and gladness which shone on 
his face made the whole of the village folk crowd 
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round him, and beg that they might be allowed, men 
and women alike, to leave their ordinary avocations, 
and become his followers also. 

Now Francis had always plenty of good sense, and 
he knew that it would never do if every one left their 
common, every-day life to live as he lived. In that 
case the land would be left uncultivated, and the 
villages uninhabited, which could not possibly be 
Gop’s will. 

At the same time, he felt that he could not go away 
and leave all these people, whose hearts had been 
stirred by his words, just to go back to their homes 
again without any help or guidance. 

A happy thought came into his head. There were 
already two Orders for those men and women who 
could rightly leave their homes and live together 
under a Rule. Why should there not be a Third 
Order, with a simple Rule of its own, for those 
people whose duty it was to remain where Gop 
had placed them, and live ordinary lives among their 
fellow men? 

So he there and then founded his Order of the 
Tertiaries, “Brothers and Sisters of Penitence,” to 
which any one might belong, no matter whether they 
were kings and queens, like King Louis of France, or 
Queen Elizabeth of Hungary, both of whon, in after 
years, belonged to it, or people of leisure, or merchants, 
or farmers, or peasants. All that was asked of them 
was that they should try to live disciplined lives, not 
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spending their money on rich dresses and luxurious 
food, or wasting their time in frivolity ; but keeping 
what rules they could as to prayer, alms, and fasting, 
the three great Christian duties laid down by our 
Lorp. 

Another day, when he was walking along the road 
with two of his friends, whose names were Brother | 
Matteo and Brother James, he passed near some 
trees, on the branches of which a whole flight of 
birds had alighted, and were hopping up and down, 
twittering to each other, as if they were holding some 
great council. 

“Tarry for me here by the way,” he exclaimed, 
“and I will go and preach to my little sisters the 
birds’; and while his companions sat down by the 
wayside, glad, no doubt of an opportunity of a rest, he 
went into the field, and close up to the trees, so close, 
indeed, that the skirt of his gown touched the feathers 
of some of the birds who were on the ground; but 
they did not heed him, but went on picking up 
insects and worms. Then he began to preach to them, 
and the birds that were in the branches of the trees 
flew down also, and they all listened to his words. 
And this is the sermon which he preached : 

“‘ My little sisters the birds, much are ye beholden 
to Gop your Creator, and always and in every place ye 
ought to praise Him, for that He hath given you 
a thick and warm vesture. He hath given you 
freedom to go into every place, and ye are beholden 
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to Him for the element of air which He hath appointed 
for you. Moreover ye sow not, neither do ye reap, 
and Gop feedeth you, and giveth you the rivers and 
fountains for your drink. He giveth you the moun- 
tains and the valleys for your refuge, and the tall 
trees wherein to build your nests; and forasmuch as ye 
can neither spin nor sew, Gop clotheth you, ye and 
your children. Wherefore your Creator loveth you 
much, and since He hath dealt so bountifully with you, 
therefore beware, little sisters mine, of the sin of 
ingratitude, but ever strive to serve Gop.” 

Then he made the Holy Sign over them, at which 
they bowed their heads; and finally he gave them his 
blessing. Then they rose in the air, singing their best 
_and sweetest songs, and flew happily away. 

Not very far from Assisi was a little city called 
Gubbio, where Francis was wont occasionally to stay 
with a friend. Once when he went there, accompanied 
by some of his Little Brothers, he found the whole of 
the townsfolk panic-stricken. For a huge and fierce 
wolf had taken up its abode in the neighbourhood, 
and it was so bold that it came prowling round the 
walls ready to seize any luckless person who might be 
walking there, and once or twice it had actually come 
into the city itself, and seized a defenceless child, and 
made off with it. Wherefore all business was at a 
standstill, for no man dare venture abroad unless he 
were armed, while the women and children remained 
at home, shut up in their houses. When Francis 
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heard of this sad state of things, he at once declared 
his intention of going out to remonstrate with the 
wolf, and to tame it ; for he knew he had the power 
to do so. 

The citizens begged and prayed him not to attempt 
such a rash deed, and so did. his Little Brothers, 
“for,” said they, “thou wilt surely be eaten up.” 
But Francis would not listen to them, and set out 
boldly, quite alone, to find the wolf, and talk to 
him. 

As he approached his lair, the fierce animal came 
bounding towards him, with open mouth, and angry 
eyes. At the sight, a loud and despairing cry went up 
from the townsfolk who were standing at a distance, 
waiting to see what the outcome of this rash adventure 
would be. 

Francis was not in the least afraid, however. He 
waited till the creature came quite near, then he made 
the Sign of the Cross over him, and said quietly, 
“Come hither, brother wolf. I command thee, in the 
Name of Curist, to do no harm, neither to me nor 
to any man.” 

Then a great awe fell on the watching people, for 
the fierce beast instantly shut its mouth, the anger 
died out of its eyes, and it came and lay down at 
Francis’s feet, as quietly as if it had been a lamb. 

The saint talked to it gently, and pointed out how 
much evil it had done, and what sorrow and terror it 
had caused in the little city. ‘ But,” he added, “I 
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believe thou hast wrought all this because thou wast 
hungry, and hadst nothing to eat; so now will I make 
peace between thee and the citizens of Gubbio. They 
will provide thee with food, on condition thou wilt 
promise to do no harm either to man or beast. Dost 
thou promise ?” In answer the wolf bowed his head 
and lifted his huge paw, and put it into the saint’s 
hand, in token that he promised. 

Then Francis bade him return with him to Gubbio, 
and there renew the promise in the sight of all the 
people. And the wolf, having made signs that he 
agreed, trotted along quietly by his side, through the 
vineyards and along the road which led into the 
city. 

We may be sure that when he entered it, even 
although he was with Francis, every one was very 
much afraid. 

But the saint called to them to come near, and 
asked them solemnly, if, on their part, they would feed 
the wolf, and be kind to him; and they took a vow to 
do so. Then he turned to the animal, and asked him 
to give his pledge over again, that he would hurt 
neither man nor beast. And once more the shaggy 
head was bowed, and the great paw was placed in 
Francis’s hand. 

After that, so the old chronicler who wrote the 
story tells us, “the said wolf lived two years in 
Gubbio, and was wont to enter, like a tame creature, 
from door to door, doing hurt to no one, and no one 
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doing hurt to him. And he was kindly fed by the 
people, and as he went about the city never a dog 
barked at him. At last, after two years, brother wolf 
died, of old age, whereat the citizens grieved much— 
for when they beheld him thus tamely going about 
they remembered better the virtues and holiness of 
S. Francis.” 

Just one story more, and this time not about birds 
and beasts, but about the simple, natural way in which 
Francis taught the poor, unlearned country folk about 
our Lorp Jesus Curist. Once, in the middle of 
winter, he had gone with one or two companions, to 
live for a few weeks in a little rock-hewn cave in a 
hill-side close to a village called Greccio, where he 
could be much alone, and have time to pray and 
meditate. It was drawing near Christmas, and as he 
pondered over the wonderful story of the Incarnation, 
a great desire took possession of: him to bring it home 
to the hearts of the people among whom he was living. 
So this is what he did. Instead of sitting down and 
preparing a sermon, he went and took counsel with a 
knight, Giovanni di Greccio, who lived in a castle in 
the neighbourhood, who was a great friend of his, 
with the result, that all the villagers, and all the 
peasants who lived within reach, were asked to come 
to the village church at midnight on Christmas Eve. 

Full of curiosity, they obeyed, picking their way 
from far and near by the light of rude lanterns, for 
the hill-side was very steep, and the night was dark. 
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But when they reached the church, the difficulties of 
the road were forgotten, for part of it had been trans- 
formed into a stable, blazing with light, and thickly 
littered with clean, dry straw. And there, in a corner, 
between an ox and an ass, stood a rude little wooden 
crib, in which lay a tiny Bambino,! in swaddling bands, 
which seemed to be sleeping as peacefully and trust- 
fully as the Holy Child must have slept on that first 
Christmas Eve, twelve hundred years before. 

And as the peasants, in awestruck remembrance, 
knelt down in reverent adoration, Mass was sung, 
Francis himself reading the Gospel, and we may be 
sure that when it was all over, and the little congrega- 
tion streamed out into the frosty air, and took their 
way homeward again, it would seem to them as if the 
mysterious starlit vault above them were once more 
filled with angels, and the words of the old song which 
they had been singing would still echo in their ears— 
*“Glory to Gop in the highest, and on earth peace, 
goodwill towards men.” 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE CHAPTER OF THE MATS 


MEANWHILE the years were passing by, and as the 
Order of the Little Brothers grew larger and larger, 
communities of them were to be found, not only at the 
Portiuncula, but also in other parts of Italy, and even 
in France as well. But wherever they were, they 
always met together once a year at the tiny mother 
church to take counsel with one another, and with 
their great leader, S. Francis. 

These annual meetings, or “Chapters,” as they 
were called, were always held in early summer, 
at Whitsuntide. We can fancy what a busy and 
exciting time it was, even to the inhabitants of Assisi, 
who, doubtless, helped to provide the Brothers with 
food, when they saw them coming in bands over the 
mountains and down the valleys, some of them 
having journeyed only from the neighbouring towns, 
some of them having travelled long distances, but 
all bound for the same goal, the little Chapel of 
S. Mary of the Angels, and the groups of huts that 
surrounded it. 
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The account of one of these meetings, the largest 
that was ever held, has been handed down to us, and 
it is very interesting. It was known as the Chapter 
Storearum, or the Chapter of the Mats, and this is 
how it got its name. 

A message had gone out to all the Brethren, and 
had been passed from one to another, that some 
special business was to be transacted at this meeting ; 
for the Order had grown so large and numerous that 
Francis felt that it was now time to elect office-bearers, 
or helpers, to have authority over the Brothers who 
were working at a distance, and guide their missionary 
efforts. And naturally every one wanted to be 
present at the Chapter, and take a part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

So when Whitsunday drew near, a vast number 
of Little Brothers, five thousand, it is said, assembled 
in the plain which lies round the Portiuncula, and 
camped there, not like a disorderly crowd, however, 
but like a disciplined army, in well-marked divisions, 
according to the cities or provinces from which they 
had come, forty Brothers from Venice, sixty from 
Naples, a hundred from the country districts of 
Tuscany, and so on. 

And, in order to shield themselves from the burn- 
ing sun in the daytime, and from the dew at night, 
they built little huts, if huts we can call them, made 
of a framework of willows, and roofed over with 
mats of plaited rushes or dried grass. In these they 
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slept on the bare earth, or, if they could obtain it, on 
an armful of straw, with blocks of stone for their 
pillows, and nothing but their own coarse gowns for 
covering. 

As to their food, when they had begun to arrive, 
band after band, and their numbers mounted up from 
hundreds to thousands, some of the home friars who 
lived at the Portiuncula, and who felt themselves 
responsible as hosts, asked Francis anxiously where 
the food was to come from for such an immense 
multitude ; for although the good people of Assisi 
might be willing to do their best, their resources 
were not equal to supply food for such a number. 

But they found their leader as calm and untroubled 
and cheerful as usual. ‘I command you not to be 
troubled or anxious,” he said, “for our Lorp hath 
commanded us to take no care as to what we eat or. 
drink. So give yourselves solely to prayer and to the 
praise of Gop, and He will care for us, as He cares 
for the sparrows.” | 

His faith was rewarded, for when the news of this 
great assembly spread through the country, and the 
knights and the barons who lived in the castles dotted 
up and down the hill-sides, and the rich merchants 
who lived in the towns, saw the long processions of 
friars passing their doors day after day, all bound for 
the same place, they determined to help forward the 
good work, and to provide at least food and drink for 
the strangers ; so they “ran quickly,” and gave orders 
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that sumpter mules should be saddled, and bullocks 
yoked to carts, and provisions brought out and 
packed. And lo and behold! no sooner had all the 
Brothers arrived, and were busy making their little 
huts, and taking up their various places, when other 
processions were seen approaching—long strings of 
sumpter mules and bullock-wagons, from Perugia 
and Spoleto, Folignio and Spello, laden with “ bread 
and wine and beans and cheese, and other good things 
to eat, and tablecloths and pitchers and bowls and 
glasses.” So there was no longer any lack of the 
necessities of life. 

Now it chanced that there was a great cardinal 
named Ugolino, who afterwards became Pope, holding 
a papal court at Perugia, and he was so curious to see 
this wonderful Chapter, about which every one was 
talking, that he set out in all his grandeur, attended 
by priests and acolytes and little singing boys, and 
a splendid retinue, to go to Assisi. When he reached 
it, and looked down on the strange sight, the number- 
less rows of thatched huts, and the multitude of 
grey-clad figures, bare-footed and bare-headed, who 
possessed nothing of their own, yet were willing to go 
to the far ends of the earth to preach the Gospel, and 
to call upon men to repent, the tears came into his 
eyes, and he exclaimed in an awestruck voice, “ Truly 
this is the camp and army of the knights of Gop!” 

Meantime the business of the Chapter was being 
arranged. A “minister,” or “ guardian” (Francis 
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would not allow the proud title of abbot or prior to 
be used), was elected to rule over and guide the 
Brothers in each province in Italy, and to accompany 
the missionary bands, who now, for the first time, were 
preparing to set out to evangelize more distant coun- 
tries, Greece and Spain, Germany and Hungary, and 
even far-off England itself. 

This brings us to a very pathetic and yet funny 
story. 

Most of the Little Brothers were very devout but 
very simple men, who could only speak their own 
language, although a few of them probably knew 
a little French. But of the Teutonic languages 
spoken by the German races they knew nothing. 

This did not prevent them, however, from setting 
out quite cheerfully to preach in these countries, 
trusting, perhaps, that Gop would supply the needed 
language, just as He had always supplied to them 
needed food. 

But we know, that, as a rule, Gop does not work 
special miracles to set forward His plans. So when a 
little band of grey-gowned friars arrived at a village 
on the banks of the Rhine, knowing only one word 
of German, ja (“yes”), they found to their cost that it 
would have been better to acquire the language of the 
country before they set out. For, when the inhabi- 
tants, pleased with their cheerful faces and quaint dress, 
asked them if they would accept their hospitality and 
come and lodge with them, they answered “ Ja,” it was 
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all right. But when the same peasants, anxious to 
hear what doctrine it was that they preached, inquired 
if they were heretics, and they again answered “ Ja,” it 
was all wrong, and they were driven from the village 
with blows and curses, and barely escaped out of the 
country with their lives. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE SOLDAN 


Wuen, at the close of the Chapter Storearum, the 
Grey Friars dispersed to go further afield than they 
had ever gone before, and preach in Germany, and 
Greece, and Spain, their leader was meditating a 
longer journey still. 

For he always had had a longing desire, not only to 
preach to his fellow Christians, but to preach to the 
heathen as well. And at present this desire was 
burning in his heart more fiercely than ever, for it 
was in the days of the Crusades, when thousands of 
men under the leadership of kings, and princes, and 
high-born knights, were fighting to the death against 
the Mohammedans, or Saracens, as they were then 
called, for the protection of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem. 

These religious wars had raged, in Francis’s day, for 
over a hundred years, and thousands of lives had been 
lost ; yet no decisive victory had been won, and the 
holy places still remained in the hands of the infidels. 

To Francis’s peace-loving mind this was very sad, 
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especially as he thought he saw quite an easy way to 
settle the whole matter. Instead of fighting with the 
Soldan, as the Monarch of the Saracens was called, let 
some one go and convert him and his followers to 
Christianity, then he would no longer object to 
Christian pilgrims visiting Jerusalem, and all men 
would be as brothers once more. 

So, as none of the great dignitaries of the Church, 
the bishops, or the cardinals, or the vicars-general 
seemed inclined to go on this useful mission, Francis 
determined to go himself. 

Think of it! A simple, unarmed, unlearned 
preaching friar, with no money and no influence, 
setting out calmly to what were then the far-ends of 
the earth, and proposing to himself to visit the camp 
of this fierce infidel in order that, by his persuasion 
alone, he might win him to the Faith of Curist, and 
induce him to put an end to the bitter warfare which 
had lasted so long. 

If we look at the project from a worldly-wise point 
of view we may well feel inclined to smile at the 
wildness of it, were it not that our worldly wisdom is 
shamed before the picture of a faith so simple, and a 
courage so strong, that no difficulties daunted that 
faith for an instant, and no risk of a cruel death 
caused that courage to waver even for a moment. 

Accordingly, when, on S. John’s Day, 1219, a band 
of Crusaders were about to leave Italy by the port of 
Ancona, S. Francis, accompanied by one chosen com- 
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panion, whose name was Illuminato, appeared on the 
quay—soldiers of the Cross, although they wore no 
armour save their grey gowns, and carried neither 
weapons, money, nor luggage. 

They had apparently been promised passages on 
board the ships which were to convey the soldiers to 
their destination ; but when a number of other Brothers 
appeared, and begged leave to accompany them, there 
was not room for all, and Francis had to choose one or 
two, and leave the rest behind. 

The main body of the crusading army was then in 
Egypt, on the banks of the Nile, besieging a town 
called Damietta, and, after landing at St. Jean D’Acre, 
on the coast of Syria, Francis and his companions 
made their way thither. What the soldiers thought 
of these strangely-dressed men who were not priests, 
and yet who came to preach the Gospel and not to 
fight, we are not told, except that one bishop who was 
with the army at the time wrote of them, that they 
were “ignorant and simple creatures, beloved of Gop 
and men.” 

But this good bishop soon saw that though the 
leader of the little band of friars might be “ignorant 
and simple,”’ he was possessed of rare courage. 

For, hearing that the Soldan was encamped on the 
other bank of the Nile, he expressed his determination 
to cross at once, and have an interview with him. In 
vain he was warned that to do so meant certain death, 
and that every approach to the Soldan’s camp was 
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guarded by Arabs who had orders to seize and kill 
any one who tried to pass them, and who had been 
offered a gold bezant as a reward for the head of every 
invader which he could bring to that monarch. 

Little did Francis care. ‘ Whatever happened,” so 
he told them, “he was going on. If he lived, he 
might perchance convert the Soldan, if he died, then 
he would win the supreme glory of a martyr’s crown.” 
So on he went, undauntedly, singing in his joyous 
way the twenty-third Psalm, and accompanied by 
Brother Uluminato. We do not know how the two 
friends managed to cross the Nile, but no sooner had 
they set foot on the further bank than they were 
seized by a party of wild-looking Arabs, and doubtless 
they expected to be put to death on the spot. 

But there was something about their appearance 
that quelled the fierceness of these inhabitants of the 
desert, who evidently wondered what manner of men 
they could be, who dare thus approach the Soldan’s 
camp, alone and unarmed. 

Perhaps they thought they were madmen, and, as 
was their custom, looked on them as holy for that 
reason. 

Anyhow, they did not cut off their heads, even 
although they would have earned two gold bezants 
by so doing, but asked them by signs who they were, 
and what they wanted. 

“TY am a Christian, and I would speak with thy 
Lord,” replied Francis; and some of the Arabs 
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probably knew enough Italian or French to under- 
stand him. 

For, although they treated the strangers rather 
cruelly, binding their hands, and driving them on 
with blows in front of them, they brought them in 
safety to the Soldan’s camp, and to the door of his 
tent, which stood in the middle of it. 

Now the Soldan of that day, whose name was 
Malek Kamel, was a very wise and just man; and 
when he saw these two foreigners standing there, 
without arms, and poorly dressed, he knew at once 
that they had not come as his enemies. 

Like the Arabs, he asked them what they wanted, 
and Francis told him simply and straightforwardly 
that his Gop had sent him to teach him, the Soldan, 
to believe in Him and worship Him. 

Malek Kamel was a brave man, who admired 
bravery in others, and he was filled with admiration 
for this stranger who had been bold enough to risk | 
his life, and that of his companion, in order that he 
might deliver his message. 

So he listened to all that Francis had to say, and, 
when he had finished, he invited him to remain at his 
Court. But that was not exactly what Francis wanted. 
In his simplicity he hoped that the Soldan would 
make up his mind at once to change his religion, and 
in order to induce him to do so he offered to submit 
himself to what was no uncommon ordeal in these 


days, the ordeal by fire. 
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S. Francis AND THE SOLDAN. 


(From a Fresco by Giotto in the Upper Church.) 
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“Sir,” he exclaimed, stretching out his hands to the 
great black-bearded monarch, sitting on his throne of 
state, with all his attendants round him, “if thou 
art uncertain whether or not to give up the law 
_ of Mahommed for the Faith of Curist, let a great 
fire be lighted, and I will enter it along with thy 
priests. If they are unharmed, and I burned, then 
Mahommed is right ; if I am unharmed, and the fire 
lights on them, then is the Faith of our Lorp Jesus 
Curist the True Faith.” 

Now the Soldan knew that his priests were not so 
certain of the power of their prophet to protect them 
from harm as this Christian was in the power of his 
Gop, and he would not consent to the ordeal being 
tried, saying frankly that he did not believe that any 
one of his priests would run the risk of being burned 
alive for the defence of his faith. 

Then cried Francis earnestly, “If you and your 
people will only promise to embrace the Faith of 
Curist, if I come out of the fire alive, I am willing to 
enter it alone.” 

Once more the Soldan refused. He did not believe 
in Curist, he did not even wish to believe in Him, 
but he would not allow this poor stranger, who had 
won his admiration by his bravery, to endanger his life, 
and, moreover, he wanted to let him see that he admired 
him. So he offered him gifts of money and precious 
stones to carry away with him, to build churches when 
he returned to his own land. or give to the poor. 
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But, as we know, Francis had wedded the ‘‘ Lady 
Poverty,” and had vowed never to possess a penny of 
his own; so he refused these gifts, greatly to the 
Soldan’s amazement. 

For Eastern nations are very fond of money and 
jewels, and Malek Kamel had never met any one in 
his life before who would have refused a present 
like this. 

So, although his councillors advised him strongly 
to kill these two foreigners when he had them in his 
power, he refused to listen to their words, but sent 
Francis and his friend safely back to the enemies’ 
camp, little dreaming that Francis was almost dis- 
appointed, because, having failed to convert the great 
Saracen prince, he had also been denied a martyr’s 
crown. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE MARKS OF THE CRUCIFIED 


Arter Francis’s unsuccessful attempt to convert the 
Soldan, he remained in the Crusaders’ camp for some 
time, preaching repentance to all who would listen to 
him ; and we read that, as a result, many of the 
priests who had accompanied the army—some of them 
men of high rank in the Church—as well as a number 
of the soldiers, afterwards joined the Order of the 
Little Brothers. 

Then he went for what we may call a tour in the 
Holy Land, for, finding that money had no attraction 
for him, the Soldan had given him what he prized 
much more, permission to visit all the holy places in 
Syria, which, as we know, were in the hands of the 
Mohammedans, who would allow no Christian to 
enter them. 

Doubtless the monarch gave him some passport, or 
token, to show that he was under his protection, else 
his life would not have been safe for a moment ; and, 
probably, this was the happiest time of all for our 
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hero, when he found himself at liberty to roam up 
and down Palestine, and visit the very places where 
the Carpenter of Nazareth, Whose life he had tried 
to imitate so closely, had lived and worked and 
suffered, and walk along the paths which His blessed 
feet had trod. 

Can we picture his joy and delight, and the 
wonderful depths of love and devotion that must 
have burned in his heart as he climbed the hill of 
Bethlehem, or stood in the narrow streets of 
Nazareth, or wandered up and down in Jerusalem, 
or knelt among the olive-trees in the Garden of 
Gethsemane ? 

But, as so often happens in the lives of Gon’s 
saints, this time of rest and refreshment seems to 
have been given him as a preparation for a long 
time of trouble and perplexity with which he was 
about to be faced. 

For the moment had come when the vast number 
of men over whom, up till now, he had had 
complete authority, were beginning to grow dis- 
satisfied with the strictness of his Rule, and wished 
to carry on the work in ways which, in his eyes, 
were not the best, nor the purest, nor the closest to 
CuristT. 

When Francis left Italy to go to the Holy Land, 
he appointed two Brothers, Matteo and Gregorio, to 
take his place as far as possible, and attend to the 
affairs of the Order during his absence. 
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These friars cannot have been very loyal, for no 
sooner was his back turned than they began to say 
openly that his Rule was too strict, and that it 
would be better if the Little Brothers possessed 
lands and houses of their own, instead of always 
depending on the charity of others. 

Not content with saying this, they began to put 
their words into effect by making the Rule easier, 
and allowing the Brothers to take permanent posses- 
sion of any houses that might be given them, thus 
turning these buildings into regular monasteries. 

This was quite different from anything that Francis 
had intended, for although he himself lived in a hut 
-at the Portiuncula, and allowed his friars to live in 
houses that had been provided for them, he never 
allowed them to regard these houses as their own, 
but only as dwellings lent to them, which the owner 
might take back at any time. 

So when, after the absence of a year, he returned 
from Syria, and found the changes that had taken place 
in his absence, he was very much distressed, and tried 
with all his might to bring back the old simplicity to 
the lives of his followers. 
_ But he found that it was impossible to do so, and, 

looking back over the centuries, we see the reason. 
When, as a young man, he had made the great renun- 
ciation, he never imagined, in the singleness of his 
aim and the simplicity of his heart, that others might 
feel called upon to follow his example. When they 
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began to do so he was astonished, but very thankful, 
for he saw in it the call of Gop to other lives beside 
his own; but even then he looked for nothing but 
a body of followers, who, like himself, were more or 
less unlearned. For we must remember that, though 
Pietro Bernardone had been a rich and prosperous 
merchant, his son had only received the poor and 
meagre education which at that date was considered 
sufficient for boys who did not aspire to the priest- 
hood. | 

So, to a certain extent, Francis’s outlook was 
limited. He did not realize that if his bands of 
missionary friars were to do good work in foreign 
countries, they must know a little more of the various 
languages of these countries than the simple-hearted 
men had done, who set out to preach to the dwellers 
on the Rhine, with the one German word ja as 
their vocabulary. Neither did he realize that when 
many wise and learned men—priests, doctors, and 
professors—entered the Order, it was natural that 
they should wish to use the gifts which Gop had 
given them, and encourage learning with all their 
power, instead of being afraid of it, as Francis cer- 
tainly was. So he felt quite distressed and anxious 
when it was suggested that there should be a certain 
number of friars known as “ Learned Brothers,” who 
should go and preach to men in the Universities, at 
Bologna and Paris and Oxford ; and who should have 
houses or monasteries of their own, where they could 
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train other Brothers to carry on the work among 
educated people. 

At first Francis was very very troubled about the 
suggestions that were made, and he would not agree 
to them at all, until one day he remembered a dream 
which he had once had, about a little black hen that 
had so many chickens that, try as she would, she 
could not gather them all under her wings. This 
dream he now took as a lesson to himself. He was 
the hen, the friars were his family of chickens which 
had become so numerous that he could no longer act 
as parent to them ; so it seemed to him that it would 
be a wise thing to find another “ mother,” or head, for 
the family, who might have “bigger wings,” that is, 
wider experience, than he had, and who could direct 
their future plans. | 

So he appointed one of the Brothers, whose name 
was Pietro di Catana, who belonged to a noble Italian 
house, and had been a Doctor of Laws, to be vicar- 
general of the Order, and to take the sole responsibility 
of its work in future. 

“From henceforth,” he said to his friars, “JI am 
dead to you. But here is Brother Pietro di Catana, 
whom you and I will all obey.” Then, lifting up 
his hands to heaven, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Lorn, I return 
to Thee this family which Thou hast confided to me. 
Now, as Thou knowest, most sweet Jgsus, I have no 
longer strength or ability to keep on caring for them. 
I confide them, therefore, to others. May they be 
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responsible before Thee at the day of judgement, if 
any brother, by their negligence or bad example, 
should wander away.”’ With these words he laid 
down his rule and authority. 

It must have been a very great trial to him to see 
his work pass into the hands of others, and it shows 
us how completely he had gained the mastery over 
his own self-love that he was able to put himself in 
the background, and stand aside as he did. But in 
this, as in all else, he desired to be entirely submissive 
to the will of Gop; so, as it seemed to be Gon’s will 
that the work which he had begun should be carried 
out along ways where he could not follow it, he was 
content that it should be so. 

But he was sorely shaken in mind as well as body 
by the conflict with those whose ideas were opposed to 
his. So, after everything had been settled and arranged, 
he determined to go right away into some quiet place, 
with one or two of his faithful friends who had been 
with him from the first, and who still clung to the 
early Rule and the simple life which had been begun 
at the Portiuncula ; and there, alone with Gop, and 
with his “brothers and sisters’’—the beasts and birds 
—try to regain some of the old calmness and joyous- 
ness of his life. 

The place that he chose was a mountain-peak 
amongst the Apennines, known as La Verna, which 
rose almost perpendicularly from the valley of the 
Arno, but which had on its summit a curious little 
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plateau, as if it had suddenly been flattened out, on 
which grew tall pine-trees and shady beeches, and 
which was carpeted with soft moss and the most 
beautifully tinted flowers. In the branches of the 
trees hundreds of different kinds of birds had their 
nests, for it was so difficult to reach this curious little 
plateau that few people ever went there, and the 
birds were never molested. 

Here a little “ Hermitage,” or retreat, had been 
built for the friars by a nobleman named Orlando, 
Count of Chiusi, who had his castle near by, lower 
down the mountain-side. This hermitage consisted 
of a number of tiny huts, built under the spreading 
branches of the trees; the hut of Francis, at his 
own desire, standing a little apart from the rest, so 
that he might be quite alone and undisturbed during 
his prayers and meditation. 

The little company of friars remained in this 
peaceful spot for about six weeks, during which time 
Francis lived quite apart from them, retiring into 
the depths of the forest, or climbing up among the 
bare peaks of rock until he found some hidden crevice 
where he could feel quite alone with Gop. For it 
was borne in upon his mind that the end of his life 
was approaching, although he was only about forty 
years of age, and he wanted, as he said, “to prepare 
for death.” ) 

Then came one of the most strange and mysterious 
things that ever befell mortal man ! 
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For, after some thirty days and nights had been 

spent by the saint in rapt meditation on the Passion 
of Curist, and in earnest, almost agonized prayers 
that he might realize more fully, both in body and 
soul, the sufferings which our Blessed Lorp endured 
for us, a vision was granted to him. 
_ He saw one morning, just as the sun rose, a great 
seraph which appeared in the sky in a blaze of light, 
and flew above the place where he was, and hovered 
over him. At first it was somewhat vague and indis- 
tinct ; all he could see was its six flaming wings, with 
two of which, as in the vision granted to the Prophet 
Isaiah, it covered its face, and with two it covered 
its feet, and with two it “did fly.” 

But, as it came nearer, the wings seemed to unfold, 
and within them he saw the figure of a beautiful Man, 
with hands and feet extended as on a cross; and, 
awestruck and trembling, he sank down on the 
ground and hid his face, for he knew that it was 
the figure of the Lorp Jzsus. 

When the brightness grew dim, and the vision 
faded, he found that his desire had, in some mar- 
vellous way, been granted; for there, in his hands 
and his feet, were curious black marks, as of the 
heads of nails on one side, and the points of nails 
on the other; and in his side was a little wound, as 
if something sharp had pierced it. 

It was no wonder that during the two years that 
remained of his life, people looked at Francis with 
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reverent eyes, and spoke of him, with bated breath, 
as **S. Francis,” for he had lived so near his Lorp 
that to him had been granted the supreme honour 
of actually bearing in his body the “ Stigmata,” the 
marks of the Crucified. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
‘“SLEEPE AFTER TOYLE” 


AtrHouGH Francis had this strange and wonderful 
experience vouchsafed to him on the mountain, the 
quiet time that he spent there did not have the 
effect on his health and spirits which both he, and 
the friends who loved him so well, looked for. The 
fact was, that he had worn out his strength by exces- 
sive labours, by preaching and fasting and prayer ; 
and he had neglected “ Brother Ass”’ so much that 
now that poor, hard-worked body could no longer 
perform the tasks that he called on it to perform; 
and we read that he was so weak when he left La 
Verna that he could not walk down the mountain- 
side, and that the good Count Orlando lent him 
a horse to ride on. | 

He went straight to the Portiuncula, and there, in 
the familiar surroundings, he seemed to gain a little 
strength; and soon we hear of his setting out once 
more to preach the Gospel in the little villages of 
Umbria, not on foot (the days for that were over), 
but on an ass, which was led by one of his friars. 
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But in a few months his strength again gave way, 
and a dreadful affliction threatened to fall upon him. 
He began to grow blind. Then, at last, his bright, 
hopeful spirit failed, and he became a prey to all 
sorts of sad and gloomy thoughts. He looked over 
his past life, and saw, or thought he saw, that he had 
made many mistakes ; and he fancied that Gop was 
punishing him because of these, by allowing his 
followers to grow fond of money and comfort, and 
to wish for easier lives. 

He became so depressed that he would sit thinking 
of those things for hours at a time, with the tears 
running down his cheeks ; which, of course, made his 
poor eyes weaker and weaker. 

Then it was that Bishop Ugolino of Rieti, he who 
had visited the Chapter Storearum, and declared that 
the friars, in their little thatched shelters, were knights 
of Gop, and who ever afterwards had been Francis’s 
friend, although he had not always approved of his 
methods, heard of his illness, and sent messengers 
to him, asking him to come and stay with him in 
his palace at Rieti, and have such medical treatment 
as could be obtained in those days. But Francis 
was so ill, and his spirit so broken, and his heart so 
sore, that he was like a poor wounded animal who 
only wants to creep away into some quiet place to 
die; and he did not feel as if he could go to his 
friend the bishop, no matter how kind he was, and 
live in his grand palace, among all his priests and 
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attendants. But there was somewhere else where he 
felt he could go, and that was to the little Convent of 
S. Damien, where the chapel was in which he had 
prayed so earnestly in that time of trouble and per- 
plexity in his youth, where the call of Curisr had 
come to him, and where he had yielded up his whole 
being in response to it. 

We are glad that it was so. For there his friend 
S. Clare awaited him, no longer a timid girl, who 
relied on him for advice and help, but a kind, capable, 
experienced woman, who knew just what he needed 
for his weary soul and worn-out body; and who, being 
herself in a position of responsibility, could understand 
his fears and worries, as no one else could. 

I think that S. Clare must have been like the 
virtuous woman in the Book of Proverbs, so wisely 
did she set about her work of healing. She could not 
receive Francis into her convent—that would have 
been against her Rule—but she built a little hut for 
him in the garden, helping to plait the reeds with her 
own hands. 

Here she placed her invalid guest, leaving him 
quite at liberty to do what he liked, yet watching over 
him with loving care, and sometimes sitting beside 
him and talking to him cheerfully about the wonderful 
things that had happened in her life, and in his; of 
the great work which Gop had allowed him to do, 
and the good seed that he had sown in many hearts, 
which would yet spring up and bear much fruit. 
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At first Francis seemed to grow worse rather than 
better, for, for the first fourteen days of his visit he 
was totally blind, but Clare never lost her cheerful 
hopefulness, as his anxious followers had done. She 
knew that it was rest and good nursing that he 
needed, and that by and by he would begin to grow 
stronger. So she waited patiently, trusting to the 
influence of the old associations, and the quiet com- 
panionship of birds and beasts and flowers. For not 
only did Francis’s little sisters, the flowers, smile up at 
him from that quiet garden, and his other sisters, the 
birds, sit in the trees and sing him songs, but his 
brothers, the mice and the rats, used to run in and out 
of his hut, glancing up at him with their bright beady 
eyes, and nibbling at any crumbs which he chanced to 
let fall. 

To such a keen lover of nature as Francis, these 
little things were a source of endless pleasure. 

Although it was soon evident that he would never 
regain his full strength, his old merry, loving spirit 
began to revive within him at last, and a great peace, 
the peace of Gop, crept into his heart, stilling all its 
questionings, and soothing all its regrets. 

As he lay there, looking out over the beautiful 
_ landscape, and up at the sun shining so brilliantly 
overhead, and at the trees, and flowers, and herbs, 
a wonderful song of praise formed itself in his brain, 
and he sang it aloud, to the delight of all who heard 
him. These are the words of the song : 
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“OQ Most High, Almighty, good Lorp Gop, to 
Thee belong praise, glory, honour, and all blessing. 

“‘ Praised be my Lorp Gon, with all His creatures, 
and specially our brother the sun, who brings us the 
day, and who brings us the light. Fair is he and 
shines with a great splendour; O Lorn, he signifies to 
us Thee. 

“Praised be my Lorp for our sister the moon, and 
for the stars, the which He has set clear and lovely in 
heaven. 

“Praised be my Lorp for our brother the wind, 
and for air and cloud, calms, and all weather, by the 
which Thou upholdest life in all Thy creatures. 

‘Praised be my Lorp for our sister water, who is 
very serviceable to us, and humble, and precious, and 
clean. | 

“Praised be my Lorp for our brother the fire, 
through whom Thou givest us light in the darkness, 
and he is bright and pleasant, and very mighty and 
strong. 

“Praised be our Lorn for our sister mother earth, the 
which doth sustain us and keep us, and bringeth forth 
divers fruits, and flowers of many colours, and grass.” 

Afterwards he added two other verses : 

‘Praised be my Lorn for all those who pardon one 
another for love’s sake, and who endure weakness and 
tribulation ; blessed are they who peacefully shall 
endure, for Thou, O Most Highest, shalt give them 
a crown. 
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‘Praised be my Lorp for our sister, the death of 
the body, from which no man escapeth. Blessed are 
they who are found walking by Thy most holy will, 
for the second death shall have no power to do them 
harm. 

“‘ Praise ye and bless the Lorn, and give thanks 
unto Him, and serve Him with great humility.” 

When Francis had ended his visit to S. Clare at 
S. Damien, he did a little more preaching in country 
places, but it was plain to all that his life was drawing 
to an end. He was not sorry for this, nor afraid, 
but looked forward with keen expectation to the 

happiness and peace of Paradise, exclaiming joyfully 
over and over again to himself, “ Welcome, brother 
death.” 

To please the Bishop of Rieti, he paid him a visit, 
and submitted to all the remedies, some of them very 
painful, which the doctors ordered ; but as they did 
him no good, and as he wished to die at Assisi, he 
was taken there in the spring of 1226, and lodged in 
the bishop’s palace. For every one, priests and 
people alike, regarded him now with very different 
feelings from those with which they had regarded him 
in his youth, when they talked of him contemptuously 
as “Francesco Bernardone, the silk-merchant’s mad 
son.” 

All summer he lay there, gradually growing weaker 
and weaker, until at last, in the end of September, he 
knew that he was actually dying, and his thoughts 
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turned, with intense longing, to the little chapel in the 
valley, and to his own poor cell. 

‘<] wish to die there,” he said. So with loving care 
his friars prepared a litter, and bore him tenderly 
through the streets where his boyish escapades had 
been wrought, and out of the city gates, and along the 
path among the olive-trees that led down the hill-side 
to the Portiuncula. 

Just before they began to descend the hill, Francis 
bade them pause, and, raising himself in the litter, he 
solemnly blessed the little city rising up behind him 
with its sunlit walls, which had been his birthplace, 
and which he knew he was now leaving for ever. 

Then the sad procession went on its way, and at 
last the two short miles which separated Assisi from 
the Portiuncula were traversed, and the dying man was 
laid in the familiar little cell. 

The few days that remained were wonderfully 
joyous. Never was a death-bed more happy, for, as 
befitted Gop’s troubadour, Francis “met death 
singing.” Over and over again he repeated the 
‘“‘ Canticles of the Sun,”’ which he had written in the 
garden at S. Damien, and when he became too weak to 
do so, he asked his Brothers to sing it for him. Once, 
with a flash of his old grotesque humour, he desired 
to be lifted on to the floor, and lay there for some 
time, as a token that he still remained true to the 
bride whom he had wedded twenty years before, - 
the “ Lady Poverty.” 
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At last, on Saturday evening, the 3rd of October, 
1226, just when the sun was setting, and gilding with 
its dying rays the tops of the neighbouring mountains, 
the light faded from the sweet, worn face, and the 
“ Little Poor Man of Assisi” went home. 

And, at the moment of his passing, so the old 
story runs, a flock of larks, his favourite birds, flew 
down and settled on the roof of his little hut, then 
rose circling in the air with songs of surpassing sweet- 
ness, as if to form a convoy to the pure soul which 
was even then being borne to Paradise. 
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CHAPTER XV 
TO-DAY 


Ar Assisi, to-day, there are four buildings which 
every one who loves the memory of S. Francis would 
fain visit. ‘Two of these stand in the little city itself, 
two are without the walls. 

There is the great church in the valley, of which J 
have spoken before, built over the Portiuncula, or 
Chapel of S. Mary of the Angels, with its blocks of 
rough-hewn stone, where the “ Little Poor Man ” and 
the Brothers who lived with him in the low, cell-like 
huts near by, must so often have knelt. 

Up on the hill-side there is the Chapel and Convent 
of S. Damien, where the call first came to him, and 
where Clare and her Sisters afterwards lived. The 
buildings remain at the present time much as they 
were in these old days, although seven centuries have 
gone by since then. There we can see the little 
chapel, which Francis restored, and the bare refectory, 
and the tiny cells in which Clare and her Ladies of 
Penitence lived, and the garden, with its shady olive- 
trees, and sweet-smelling flowers, in which she nursed 
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her friend and adviser, and where he wrote his “‘ Song 
of the Sun.” 

Inside the city there is the ancient Church of San 
Giorgio, where little Francis Bernardone went with 
other boys to be taught to read and write by the 
monks who lived in an adjoining’ monastery ; but it 
bears another name to-day, that of Santa Chiara, or 
S; Clare. 

Its walls are covered with what are known as 
“ frescoes”’—pictures painted on the bare plaster, 
representing scenes from S. Clare’s life, which, although 
they have been badly defaced by being covered with 
_whitewash, can yet be traced by those who have 
patience to do so. 

And, most curious and touching of all, in a vault 
under the floor we can actually see the little worn, 
shrivelled body of S. Clare herself, clad in the robes 
of her Order; for it was enbalmed, and has been 
preserved here with loving care ever since her death. 

At the other side of the little city, close to the walls, 
stands a magnificent mass of buildings, built on a 
rock, and so high and strong that it looks like some 
enormous fortress. This is the Monastery and Church 
(or rather churches, for there are two, one above the 
other) of S. Francis, the monument which the Church 
of Rome has erected over his grave. 

The walls of these churches are covered with the 
most beautiful paintings and frescoes, the work of the 
famous Florentine artist, Giotto, and his pupils, and 
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they represent different scenes in the life of this great 
Saint. 

On the walls of the nave of the “ Upper Church,” 
as it is called, are fifteen enormous pictures, in which 
we can read his life story. 

Here we see the poor half-witted simpleton, spreading 
his cloak on the ground before Francis in the old days 
at Assisi, and here is represented the dream which he 
had before he set out as a soldier. He is in bed, 
and the Saviour stands before him, pointing to the 
armour prepared for the soldiers of the Curist. 

Next we see him kneeling before the crucifix in 
S. Damien, receiving the divine message which so 
completely changed his life. Then comes the scene 
where, in presence of the bishop, he bids farewell to 
his father and his old life, and that in which the Pope 
has the vision of the falling church. 

Perhaps the most interesting fresco of all, is that in 
which Francis is represented as preaching to the birds. 

From this “ Upper Church” we can descend to the 
“Lower ’’ one, which almost resembles a crypt, in that 
it is very low, with a vaulted roof and arches which 
come very nearthe ground. But there the resemblance 
ends, for the stained glass windows admit a certain 
amount of light; and pillars and walls, arches and 
roof are one flashing glory of gorgeous colouring, 
and backgrounds of burnished gold, which shines out 
everywhere in altar-pieces, and frescoes, and pictures 
of inlaid stone. 
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Here the Franciscan Brothers, who live in the 
adjoining monastery, who are still bound by S. 
Francis’s Rule, and who still wear his dress, only now 
the gown is brown instead of grey, hold their services, 
sitting in the apse behind the altar, and chanting 
the psalms from psalters brown with age. It is all 
very stately and magnificent, and we are glad that the 
man who gave up, in his lifetime, everything that he 
possessed, for Curist’s sake, should after his death be 
thus honoured. 

But there is still another spot to be visited, in 
which we feel nearer Francis than we do in these 
splendid churches which have been built as his 
- memorial ;—nearer his simplicity, nearer his teaching, 
nearer to the spirit of his ideals,—and that is a little 
rock-hewn chamber under this “Lower Church.” 
This chamber is almost filled by an unshapely mass 
of rude masonry, formed of great blocks of stone held 
together by rough and unfinished mortar-work. For 
that is the “Little Poor Man’s” grave, which was 
hurriedly prepared by the hands of his Little 
Brothers, who had a fight with the townsfolk for 
the possession of his body, the townsfolk wishing to 
keep it in a shrine in the Church of San Giorgio, 
where it had rested for two years until this new church 
was built ; while the Brothers were determined that 
it should be brought here. 

They gained their end, and hastily and stealthily 
they buried it, deep down in the solid rock, keeping 
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the secret of where it had been laid so carefully that 
for many long centuries the exact spot was not 
known. 

But now the hiding-place has been discovered, and 
any one who will, can stand beside the rude tomb, 
and, in the dark mysterious stillness, think of that life 
that was lived so long ago, the influence of which 
has never died, but which is, as has been said, “a light 
which no man can ever extinguish, for it is a light 
that derives its brightness from the glory of Him 
Who lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world,” 

t Father Adderley. 
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